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HW’ IN THIS ISSUE 
* 
ief Hawks in Flight 
ft 
By Jacob Bates Abbot Conservation Education 
ief * 
Almost a decade ago several State conservation agencies, including the Game Com- 
Hits, Misses and mission, together with the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs and other 
groups and individuals, began laying the ground work for establishing conservation edu- 
ief Home Runs cation programs in the State Teachers Colleges and public schools. 
In subsequent years numerous conferences on the subject were held. Representatives 
* of the interested groups went to other states where the subject was being taught to ‘the 
children during the regular school period, and visited outdoor conservation laboratories 
where teachers were given summer courses on a credit basis, for the purpose of se- 
Pa. Yellowlegs curing information. The accumulated data accruing from these various conferences was 
set presented to the presidents of our State Teachers Colleges and to officials of the Depart- 
By William Rowan ment of Public Instruction for analysis and study with the hope that out of it some 
program could be developed for general use in the schools of this Commonwealth. 

St, ae Such a program is developing. In fact, the Board of Presidents of the State Teachers 
Colleges on November 14, 1940, approved a free elective in Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources of three semester hours for all institutions and the State Council of Education, 

Seasonal Browsing of in order to further encourage the employment of teachers in the field of conservation 

Pa. Woodsy Plants education, put its stamp of approval on the certification of teachers in that field. Such 

y certification makes possible the reimbursement of full-time salaries paid by school dis- 

| By W. C. Bramble and tricts for conservation teachers. The recommendation was approved for the years 1942- 

P M. K. Goddard 1943 and 1943-1944, and will undoubtedly be continued if sufficient interest is shown in the 
. 23 he subject. 

mi The Department of Public Instruction considered seriously the establishment of an out- 

door conservation laboratory for extra curricular work during the summer months, with 

Pa. } credit from one of the Commonwealth’s recognized colleges or universities. 

Backtracking These are the most important single steps that could possibly have been taken so far, 
Ss } By the Editor and they reflect admirably the spirit and enthusiasm with which our educators are 

— Y tackling the job. The way has been paved for closer cooperation between the State con- 

servation agencies and the Department of Public Instruction, and now that post-war plans 
&e and programs are assuming greater proportions it is hoped that the matter of integrating 
| the subject in the school curriculum will be accelerated. The rapidity with which this is 

por, | accomplished will depend wholly upon the willingness of all interested to cooperate. 
Animal Babies ” There remains a great deal of preliminary work, especially in providing the necessary 
By John Eric Hill teaching guides, text books and visual aids for the use of teachers and pupils. A lot of 
material is available in the various conservation departments which have been presenting 

_ it to the best of their ability, wherever and whenever possible. It was through such litera- 

* ture and aids that sentiment for establishing conservation education in the schools had 
its origin. 
Highli The time for more concerted action has arrived, however, and those concerned should 
oth =| oe of the Ninth pool their knowledge and resources immediately in order to expedite the program. Its 
orthamerican Wildlife importance was further borne out during a special meeting of the State Council of Edu- 
\ Conference cation held in the Forum of the Education Building in Harrisburg on June 20, at which 
time a preliminary report of the plans and procedures for the post-war period was heard. 
A | Recommendations concerning conservation education were included among the various 
is- € items under consideration. 
But we need not wait until after the war is over to promote the cag: ca is merely 
is- fi . standing still, or even losing ground. The time for action is now—not after the war is 
) Cover by Joe Wolf weit, 
dit | 
| * 
| 
>’ 
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XTENDING through Berks and Schuyl- 

kill counties is a forty-mile ridge, 
identified on government topographical maps 
as Blue Mountain. In recent years “Hawk 
Mountain” has been the name most often 
applied to a peak of this wooded greyback 
in the great Appalachian system. 

For some reason not yet clearly defined, 
but probably not unconnected with air cur- 
rents, this ridge is a concentration lane for 
hawks on their fall migration. Coming from 
the northeast, they fly down Blue Ridge by 
the thousands, and were, in former years, 
slaughtered by heroic gunners from the 
nearby coal mines and surrounding farms. 
I tell you it takes courage and intrepid 
marksmanship to sit on a rock on a moun- 
tain top and bang away at hawks floating 
up on the breeze or sailing over at an alii- 
tude of all of forty or fifty feet! And when 
I tell you that four hundred and twenty- 
five broad-wings have come over in an 
hour, you can judge to what heights sports- 
manship attained on this rocky peak. Thou- 
sands of mouse- and rat-destroyers, in- 
valuable aids to every farmer, were wiped 
out each year; hundreds were left to die of 
starvation, amid the oaks and rhododendrons 
crippled from festering wounds. 

Happily this is a thing of the past. The 
Emergency Conservation Committee of New 
York City, aided by contributions from bird 
lovers from all over our country and Canada, 
has made of the mountain a permanent 
sanctuary; a place of security for these 
interesting migrants, and an observation post 
of joy to students of bird life. 











Some states conduct outdoor conservation laboratories for teachers on a credit basis. This photo was snapped 


during a field excursion at a Tennessee conservation summer school. 





From top to bottom, left: Sharp- 
shinned Hawk; Cooper’s Hawk; and 
Goshawk. 


From top to bottom, right: Sparrow 
Hawk—hovering attitude; Pigeon Hawk; 
and Duck Hawk. 





(Continued on page 26) 
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Hungarian Partridge. 


_ history of the introduction of game 
birds and mammals into Pennsylvania is 
an interesting story, which shows the many 
difficulties encountered by the Game Com- 
mission in its efforts to provide better hunt- 
ing conditions. Take the ringneck pheasant 
for example. Its debut was in the 1890s, 
having been first introduced by private in- 
dividuals or clubs. Old records show that 
it was classed as a game bird with regular 
seasons aS early as 1902. However, the 
birds did not show any substantial increase 
until the Game Commission, with some ap- 
prehension, made its first effort to establish 
them permanently in 1915. The reason they 
didn’t gain a toehold more quickly was be- 
cause they were not stocked in large enough 
numbers, the seasons were too long and bag 
limits too large, and in the beginning hens 
were not protected. 

Since 1915 the Commission has stocked 
pheasants each year, the largest stocking 
occurring in 1941 when 66,334 birds were 
released. Last year 46,753 were liberated. 
Taking it by and large, it is the one “fur- 
riner” that really clicked, as it were. It 
has taken the heat off the ruffed grouse, 
and there is every reason to believe that it 
will continue to increase in popularity and 
numbers in good crop farming regions. 

Since the ringneck proved so successful 
as a naturalized citizen a search was made 
for another pheasant which might prove 
equally as good. Accordingly the Reeves 
pheasant, introduced into the United States 
in the 1920s, held certain possibilities for 
wooded sections not suitable to ringnecks. 
So the Commission, rather then let any stone 
unturned that might conceal a fortune, 
started propagating a few and purchasing 





others to find out what stuff they were 
made of, and whether they had anything on 
the ball or not. To make a long story short, 
these birds got nowhere, and the Commis- 
sion stopped paying off on them in 1936. 

Other exotics just downright refused to 
play ball. Look at the Hungarian Partridge. 
For an ideal sporting bird it was supposed 
to have a high batting average. Well, it had 
its chance in the Keystone State for over 
20 years, but there is no evidence since the 
Commission began stocking them in 1925 
to indicate they ever came close to first base. 

Out of 28,000 purchased from Czechoslo- 
vakia during the aforementioned period, 
plus around 8,300 raised at the Commission’s 
game farms, there is just about nothing left 
to show for the more than $150,000 spent. 
Their habit of nesting in hay fields was bad, 
and in the wintertime they were prone to 
feed on the bare wheat fields, which made 
them easy targets for all predators. But 
there is the old saying “nothing ventured, 
nothing gained.” You never get anywhere 
standing still. 

While the Huns didn’t take hold in Penn- 
sylvania they are doing well in parts of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, the northern 
Prairie States, and the Prairie Provinces of 
Canada, where spring wheat and barley are 
the chief crops. The Commission made a 
pretty good deal recently with the Game 
and Fish Department of the State of South 
Dakota by trading 2,000 Huns, the last of 
its farm reared stock, for 4,000 wild trapped 
hardy South Dakota ringnecks. 

Still another “furriner” that fooled us was 
the Chukar Partridge, native of India. He 
came knocking at the door with a lot of 
good references, such as being easy to propa- 
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gate, sporting to hunt, and good to eat. 

Although several sizeable stockings were 
made, both of purchased birds and those 
reared at the game farms, they just didn’t 
seem to like our home field. One of the big- 
gest troubles with them was their loud uni- 
forms. Their color didn’t blend with our 
landscape. These fellows weren’t hardy 
pioneers either, and couldn’t stand our Penn- 
sylvania winters, so ,we stopped finding 
them homesteads here. 

And now we've talked about exotics 
enough, so let’s digress for a moment and 
consider some of the native species. The 
little bobwhite has a history as old as that of 
Pennsylvania, and with modern wire fences 
and clean-farming methods he’s had a pretty 
hard row to hoe. Severe winters have badly 
depleted his ranks periodically, and today 
he is not as abundant as he should be. 

The Commission is releasing as many 38s 
possible every year to help maintain a shoot- 





Sharp-tailed Grouse, 
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A Story of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Game Stocking 
Program --its ups and 


downs. 


able reserve, and there is no appreciable 
cause for alarm concerning Mr. and Mrs. 
Bobwhite and their relatives for the time 
being. 

A few years ago the picture didn’t look 
too rosy. In 1906, for example, their num- 
bers were so small that the Commission 
purchased roughly 4,000 from Alabama to 
give the little natives moral support. This 
helped, but when additional aid was needed 
thousands of them were imported from our 
neighbor to the south, Mexico. From 1915 
to 1931 we imported over 90,000 from the 
northern part of that country. Finally, in 
1932, with the purchase. of a farm and 
equipment, the Commission went into the 
quail raising business, and since then raised 
most of the birds which were stocked each 
year, recently averaging 20,000 annually. 
There have been in all a total of 238,190 
quail released between 1915 an 1943. 

A vote of thanks is due the farmers too, 
because they do a lot to help this cheery 
whistler through the winter. No one realizes 
better than they the value of the bobwhite 
as an insect and weed-seed eater, but too 
few of them appreciate the fact that with- 
our briar patches and fencerow cover they 
can’t survive in numbers. 

The number of quail present is seemingly 
dependent upon the character of the winters, 
and the available cover and proper kind of 
food these birds must have to prosper. Thus, 
although natives, they cannot be considered 
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Chukar Partridge. 


as wholly self-sustaining in this state under 
present conditions. 

Another member of the quail family, the 
Gambel Quail, from Arizona was tried as 
a game bird in 1919 but proved a complete 
failure. ‘ 

One of the greatest trophies of the hunt 
to most Pennsylvania nimrods is a wild 
turkey. This shy splendid bird was well 
known to the Indians of Penn’s Woods long 





Reeves Pheasants. 


before the Revolutionary War, but like so 
many of our native game birds was “hunted 
out.” In order to preserve turkey hunting 
for future sportsmen some way had to be 
found to increase them. 

As usual, the first step taken to replenish 
the stock was to release birds, most of them 
mixed with domestic blood, purchased from 
other states and from private breeders. The 
earliest stocking record is in 1910, when it 
was reported that a flock of wild turkeys 
had been seen near Mont Alto for the first 
time in many years and that this flock was 
probably the offspring of two wild hens re- 
leased at Big Flats in Adams County. In 
1913 the Commission started propagating tur- 
keys on the game refuges, raising 60 in 
semi-captivity on a Perry County preserve. 
Approximately 900 turkeys were stocked in 
1916 and °'17, most of which were half- 
bloods selected from large purchases made 
by table market dealers in the mountains of 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Tennessee, but 
from that time on they were either live- 
trapped in Pennsylvania from _ sections 
where plentiful and released on ranges where 
scarce or reared on the Commission’s own 
turkey farm and special propagation pens 
in the heart of the wild turkey range. From 
1915 to 1943 a total of 21,204 turkeys were 
released for Pennsylvania hunters. 

In addition to stocking, certain laws acted 
as “builder-uppers” of the turkey popula- 
tions. Two closed seasons were declared, 
one in 1913 and another in 1926. Also, cer- 
tain unfair hunting practices, such as baiting, 
were outlawed and large scale winter feed- 
ing programs were carried on annually. At 
present, this king of the game birds is in- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Newly hatched young. 


ROM Patagonia to northern Alberta is 

roughly nine thousand miles. Double 
that distance for the round trip, and you 
have an idea of the stupendous breeding 
journey undertaken annually by one of Na- 
ture’s strongest fliers—the greater yellow- 
legs. During spring and summer this bird 
is with us here in North America, but, while 
we shiver six months later, it is far to the 
south, some individuals going all the way 
to the southern part of the Argentine. 

What prompts this long migration? Why 
do the birds return to the breeding grounds 
on almost exactly the same date every year? 
How do they know enough to follow a 
definite nesting routine when many of them 
never before have been parents? To find 
the answers to these and related questions 
has provided an interest for fourteen years. 
Of all the yellowleg’s achievements, its un- 
failing punctuality is probably the most 
noteworthy. In those fourteen years the 
hatching date of the first young has fallen 
without fail fail between the 26th and 29th 
of May. This is remarkable timing for a 
bird that may have started its breeding trip 
nine thousand miles away. 

If you will accompany me about mid- 
May to one of the larger muskeg areas, in 
which northern Alberta abounds, I will show 
you the greater yellowlegs at home. By that 
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Yellowlegs 
By William Rowan 


date all will be incubating; the earliest birds 
will have arrived two weeks before. 

En route to the muskegs we see and hear 
the lesser yellowlegs—scores of them—as we 
pass patches of woodland interspersed among 
scattered settlements. But of their larger 
counterpart there is no sign. 

Pressing northward, we leave the last farm 
behind us. Eventually, upon reaching the 
top of a ridge, we see a vista of lake, muskeg, 
and more ridges stretching to the horizon. 
The muskeg is sparsely sprinkled with 
stunted tamaracks. Like the grasses, these 
trees are still tawny, sere and autumnal- 
looking, for, although it is the middle of 
May, spring has not yet arrived. Many of 
the meadow-like areas are covered with 
water, for they are muskeg, not meadow- 
land. The bottom, fortunately, is hard, since 
the ice has not thawed completely, and it 
provides us with a firm footing (even if it 
freezes our feet), thus facilitating the cross- 
ing to the next ridge. It is very different 
now from the treacherous, knee-deep quag- 
mire it will be in another two weeks. 

Crossing more ridges and more stretches 
of frozen marsh, we arrive at our first lake. 
A fringe of muskeg surrounds it, a quarter- 
mile wide in places. On this floating vegeta- 
tion, as we look around the lake’s edge, we 
see our first group of greater yellowlegs— 
seven or eight of them—feeding, preening, 
dozing. We assume now that we are in sight 
of their breeding grounds. At least, that is 
what I thought fourteen years ago when I 
saw my first party of yellowlegs in a similar 
habitat. But it took me three years of 
patient searching to discover that I was 
wrong. 





Incubating. 


We must go back to the ridges, through 
crowded stands of black spruce that rise from 
a bed of luxuriant mosses and are draped 
with picturesque lichens. We must make 
our way through tangled glades of fire- 
swept deadfalls, over sandy ridges and water- 
logged muskeg, until we emerge on an ex- 
tensive flat of immature jackpines. Here 
and there stand isolated old-timers, burned 
and lifeless, reaching stark and blackened to 
heaven, survivors of fires that years ago 
felled their contemporaries. Charred, de- 
cayed, and crumbling with age, these lie 
scattered on the ground around us. It is 
here, far removed from the nearest lake, 
that we may expect to find our incubating 
yellowlegs. The nest probably will be within 
the shadow of one of these gaunt poles, once 
a stately jackpine, and will, no doubt, be 
immediately alongside a crumbling trunk 
on the ground. 

Now we start a patient hunt. Inch by 
inch, foot by foot, we scan every yard of 
decayed tree trunk, choosing first those 
lying immediately around the still-standing 
veterans. Suddenly, as we walk by a moss- 
grown log, a large bird, with long, bright 
yellow legs trailing behind it, shoots heaven- 
ward from somewhere beside us and with 
a loud, ringing cry of “yup—yup—yup” 
circles us two or three times and then settles 
on an ancient pole to continue its yapping. 
We have walked almost on it without see- 
ing it, so wonderfully did it match its sur- 
roundings. So implicitly do the birds trust 
to their protective coloration that one can 
approach to within two or three feet, without 
either noticing the bird or startling it into 
flight. 

Keeping silent must be difficult for these 
usually noisy birds, but on the nesting 
grounds there is total stillness. There might 
be no yellowlegs near, judging by the com- 
plete quiet. Only the chance flushing of a 
sitting hen disrupts the tranquility. For a 
few minutes the distant spruces echo her re- 
monstrances, but her patience soon gives 
out and, with her departure, peace returns. 


In the spring, when the greater yellow- 
legs arrive at their destinations, no time is 
wasted in settling down. Viewed in gen- 
eral, the behavior of the birds is uniform, 
their pattern stereotyped. And yet there is 
variation and individuality, well exemplified 
in their incredibly lovely eggs. Each female 
lays a characteristic type, so much so that 
a bird can be identified with certainty by 
her eggs, if she returns—as she sometimes 
does—to breed with us two years in suc- 
cession. Her eggs are true to type, yet in- 
dividual, providing that mystic interplay of 
rigid inheritance and margin of variation that 
has produced the yellowlegs from the gen- 
eral stock of birds, the specific from the 
generic. 

Mating, at the beginning of May, involves 
the selection of a site, the establishment of 
territory (demands of the yellowlegs in this 
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Photos by the Author, whose interesting story on the greater yellowlegs is being 
reprinted through the courtesy of FAUNA, official publication of the Philadelphia 


Zoological Society. 


respect are extravagant), and the fashion- 
ing of the crude nest with its scanty lining 
of chips and debris. During this prepara- 
tory period both birds of a pair are to- 
gether, and they are as noisy as jays. But 
after the laying of the first egg the male 
departs; his lady also leaves, but revisits the 
nest daily at about 11 a.m. to deposit another 
egg, until a set of four is completed. Then 
she begins sitting upon them in solitude and 
undisturbed tranquility. The exact period 
of incubation is unknown, but it is estimated 
to be about twenty-four days. 

And what becomes of the males? Why, 
they are the birds we first saw down at the 
lake. That is their clubhouse. There they 
foregather, feed, play, and kill time, while 
their mates do the work. But when the 
incubation period is terminating and the eggs 
are due to hatch, a complete change over- 
takes the yellowlegs kingdom. During the 
nesting period all has been silent. Oc- 
casionally a lone bird has flown yodelling 
across the sky; down at the lake, especially 
when disturbed, the males have joined to- 
gether in vociferous yelping, but this activity 
has been only transitory. 

When the incubation term is nearing its 
end, all peace is over. The male returns to 
his mate and, taking up a vantage point on 
the tip of the jackpine nearest to her nest, 
sends out volley upon volley of abusive in- 
vective, “yup—yup—yup—yup—yup,” a ring- 
ing and interminable complaint that can be 
heard a mile away. Any disturbing influ- 
ence sets him off, whether it be the appear- 
ance of a man, crow, or homely old moose 
that comes within his range of vision. 

The moments the chicks are hatched and 
dry, they are solicitously conducted to the 
nearest muskeg. And there, in an oozy, 
quaking environment that fills the staunch- 
est human heart with revulsion and terror, 
with feet .as big as snowshoes (built to 
scale), but admirably designed for the ter- 
rain, they safely grow to maturity under the 
faithful, if noisy, guardianship of their par- 
ents. Four weeks later they are capable of 
looking after themselves. When they have 
achieved independence, the adults, like so 
many other shore birds, leave the fledglings 
and commence their own protracted journey 
to the south. 

Considerably later the young, now strong 
on the wing and wise to the general busi- 
ness of life, turn southward like the adults, 
but they are greenhorns in the matter of mi- 
gration. Nevertheless, without guidance, 
without training or education, without com- 
pass or charts, and without realizing that 
winter might soon overtake and exterminate 
them, they set out over countless leagues of 
unknown territory, to winter on predestined 
grounds equally unknown, in the salubrious 
climate far to the south. 

: What prompts this unswerving behavior- 
ism? What sends the male back to his 
mate just when the nesting.period is draw- 
ing to a close? During incubation he has 
been an idle clubman, yet apparently he has 
a conscience; when most needed, when the 


eggs are due to chip, he resigns his freedom 
and returns to duty. Not only his mate, 
but the whole world is informed of the fact. 
What told him that the incubation period 
was almost over? Last year he may have 
been hatched himself; he may never have 
been mated previously; certainly he cannot 
know anything about the performance that 
we term incubation, much less can he have 
knowledge of its duration. Yet there he is, 
at the top of the old jackpine stump, vocif- 
erating to high heaven at the appropriate 
moment, ready to assume his share in the 
rearing of the young. 

This is perhaps the most arresting ‘single 
episode in the yellowleg’s career; this pre- 
cise evaluation of time without clock or 
calendar; this accurate knowledge of some- 
thing that has never previously befallen 
him; this unearned increment that com- 
pletely changes his outlook and redeems his 
character at the crucial moment. 

The answer to the problem still lies par- 
tially in the realm of speculation, but the 
attempt to solve it accounts for our per- 
sistent auest of the yellowlegs. As we watch 
one precariously balanced on the tip of some 
tall spruce, preening in the sunshine that 
it loves so much and to which its forebears 
have been exposed for centuries, we prob- 
ably are watching part of Mother Nature’s 
winding up of the yellowleg’s clock and the 
setting of its calendar. 

Throughout their history these birds al- 
most certainly have bred in the North. 
Throughout their history they have experi- 
enced the lengthening of the days of spring 
in the northern wilderness. Always it has 
been imperative that, upon the birth of 
another summer, they should bring their 
babies into the world, for in such accurate 
timing lies their one chance of survival. 





Nest and eggs. The eggs are pale, olive-green. 


Through the passing centuries the clock 
has been evolved. Annually it is wound 
and reset with a key that never varies—day 
length. As the sun gains height and the 
days grow longer, the fact is impressed on 
the intricate mechanism of the bird’s physio- 
logical ensemble. Each day it remains ac- 
tive a little longer—each day the fact is 
enregistered by a delicately adjusted and 
sensitive nervous system, the intermediary 
between its hormonal complex and its en- 
vironment. Food, climate, weather, barom- 
eter, all are unstable, but for aeons of time 
the waning and waxing of the days—Na- 
ture’s key to the rhythmic clock of life— 
have remained unchanged. 


Here on the breeding grounds the clock 
is set, the rhythm of the ductless glands at- 
tuned. It may be the biochemical clock of 
the male (the testicular hormones) that 
terminates his bachelor career, that takes 
him back to home and family, that times 
him without experience or forethought, and 
that converts him from the clubman to the 
model husband. 

Next spring the yellowlegs will be back. 
Again the muskegs will resound with their 
ringing yodel. And again we shall wonder at 
the miraculous fact of their punctilious and 
infallible return. 





Approaching the nest, which can be seen in left hand corner of photo. 
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Deer browsing. 


HE bear-oak type has been estimated to 

cover over 2 million acres in Pennsyl- 
vania. It presents a difficult problem ir. 
forest management because of the low pro- 
ductivity of the tree species present and the 
difficulty encountered in most areas of ef- 
fecting improvements. The high cost of 
planting and silvicultural treatment, and the 
long time required before productivity can 
be restored, reduce immediate forest practice 
in many portions of the type to fire protec- 
tion and encouragement of natural succes- 
sion. The use of such areas for game man- 
agement, either during the period of pro- 
tection and recovery from ax and fire, or by 
directing the course of plant succession to- 
wards permanent production of game food 
and cover, seems to be a promising solution 
for their utilization. 


General feeding habits of white-tailed deer 
in the forests of Pennsylvania have indicated 
that deer may browse on a wide variety of 
woody plants. Although their diet seemed to 
include nearly all trees and shrubs common 
to Pennsylvania, a general indication of food 
preferences was given by H. E. Clepper who 
listed certain species as having been heavily 
browsed by deer while others were but 
lightly browsed. In adjacent states more in- 
tensive recent investigations distinguish be- 


2 Paper No. 34 from the Pennsylvania Coopera- 
tive Wildlife Research Unit,—Fish and Wildlife 
Service (U. 8S. Department of The Interior.) The 
Pennsylvania State College, Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, and American Wildlife Institute, 
cooperating. 

Authorized for publication on April 23, 1942. 
as Paper No. 1098 in the Journal series of the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station. 


2?Mr. Bramble and Mr. Goddard are in the 
Army, on leave from The Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa., as associate professor 
of forest and assistant professor of forestry, 
respectively. 

Acknowledgment is given to Dr. J. L. Deen, 
Dean of the Division of Forestry and Range 
Conservation, Colorado State College, under 
whose leadership the project was initiated while 
he was on the staff of the Department of 
Forestry, The Pennsylvania State College. 


tween species that form various percentages 
of the total food eaten by deer in any one 
season and in various forest types. The 
bear-oak type, however, was not specifically 
studied in any of these investigations. 


Scope of the Study 


The present study was part of a general in- 
vestigation to obtain information concerning 
seasonal food preferences of deer which 
could be used as a partial basis for evaluating 
the browse possibilities of forest types and 
for development of silvicultural cutting prac- 
tices that will be of definite value to deer. 
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Seasonal 


Although somewhat techni- 
cal in presentation, due to the 
nature of the studies involved, 
it is believed this little article 
will be of particular interest 
to our readers, especially those 
who are deer hunters and who 
have been close students of the 
deer problem. 


Distinct variations in food preferences were 
observed in different forest types and with 
different densities of deer population. The 
results presented in this paper apply spe- 
cifically to the bear-oak type of the 
“Barrens,” which cover about 20,000 acres 
of relatively infertile, sandy soil in the 
Nittany Valley, and which have a popu- 
lation of approximately one deer to 20 acres. 

Characteristic and dominant woody plants 
in the area studied were bear oak, dwarf 
chinquapin oak, prairie willow, and pitch 
pine. The type has been created by exces- 
sive cutting and fire which have caused par- 
tial elimination of the more valuable hard- 
woods and white pine and their replacement 
by resistant species of lower value such as 
pitch pine and bear oak. Aspen has been 
spreading throughout the type and in the 
absence of fire has succeeded in overtopping 
the scrub oaks to form pure aspen stands in 
many places. Although plant successional 
relationships indicate that the present type 
will in time change to a mixed hardwood and 
pine forest, the sparsity of seed trees and 
destructive coaction of animals will make 
the change an extremely slow process. Also 
important in the vegetation of the area were 
the species found in numerous small sink- 
holes that were partially filled with water 
during wet seasons of the year. Common 
woody plants characteristic of this habitat 
were meadowsweet, chokeberries, dewberry, 
and buttonbush. 


The permanent sample plot method was 
used in obtaining the data presented in this 
paper, the scope of which has been pur- 
posely limited to woody species common t0 
the bear-oak type, as it seemed desirable to 
lay particular emphasis upon the critical 
winter season when woody species were not 
only heavily utilized as browse but were 
even the sole food of deer following heavy 
snows. Browsing of woody plants during 
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By W. C. Bramble 
and 
M. K. Goddard 


other seasons has been regarded as of im- 
portance chiefly because woody species which 
were browsed heavily in the summer and 
fall were apt to be in poor condition to 
furnish winter food. 


Seasonal Preferences 


Three and a half years’ browsing data are 
available on common species which had been 
selected on the basis of known abundance 
early in the study. Other species which 
came under observation later were sparsely 
present or were localized in their occurrence 
within the type. 

The data are arranged by seasons which 
varied somewhat in length from year to 
year, and such grouping is very useful in 
giving a seasonal picture of deer browsing 
and is sufficiently accurate when compensa- 
tions are made for unusual increase or de- 
crease in length of seasons during the 
period of study. In the area studied, spring 
has been taken to include the months of 
April and May; summer the months of June, 
July, August, and September; fall the months 
of October and November; and winter the 
months of December, January, February, 
and March. The spring and fall were 
periods of transition when the condition of 
the vegetation and the type of food available 


| were changing markedly and with relative 


rapidity. 

The need for sample plot data extending 
over a period of more than one year to get a 
true picture of seasonal browsing on any 
one species was illustrated in this study. 
Although most of the data for these years 
exhibited a decided uniformity, some species 
were not browsed every year and could have 
been erroneously listed as not browsed in 
certain seasons if but one year’s data had 
been available. The deer population and 
usage of the area did not change markedly 
between the years in which variations oc- 
curred, 


Several distinct trends in seasonal brows- 
ing were shown. Certain species such as 
gray dogwood, American hazelnut, dewberry, 
meadow-sweet, teaberry, and the blueberries 
were browsed lightly and uniformly through- 
out the year, while others such as Jersey-tea, 
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Allegheny plum, opprairie willow, and 
trembling aspen were browsed with varying 
intensity, i. e., heavily in certain seasons, 
lightly or moderately in other seasons. Three 
types of seasonal utilization are illustrated. 
Heavy summer browsing was typical of 
Jersey-tea and Appalachian cherry, which 
were lightly browsed in other months. 
Sweetfern and prairie willow were browsed 
heavily in the winter and spring, with much 
lighter utilization in other seasons. Gray 
dogwood and American hazelnut were typical 
of species that were browsed uniformly 
throughout the year without heavy utiliza- 
tion in any one season. 


Although the majority were browsed lightly 
or moderately during the spring, summer, 
and fall when other foods were available, 
several species were utilized heavily in the 
summer and lightly or not at all in the 
winter. Also in the winter season when 
nearly all the common woody species were 
browsed to some degree, one group could be 
recognized that was more heavily utilized 
than the others. Such seasonal differences 
in utilization appeared to be typical of deer 
browsing, as the same trends were noted 
during the three consecutive years of ob- 
servation. The outstanding seasonal browse 
preferences of white-tailed deer in the bear 
oak type based on percentage of utilization 
were as follows. Of all the woody species 
browsed, prairie willow and sweetfern were 
utilized most heavily and _ consistently 
throughout the year, although sweetfern was 
not browsed during the summer months. 
Jersey-tea, which was the most heavily 
utilized species during the summer, was 
browsed lightly during the winter and was 





Browsing of Woody Plants by 
White-Tailed Deer 


very sparse owing to die-back during that 
season. 


’ 


Summary 


Although white-tailed deer browsed all of 
the common woody plants in the bear oak 
forest type at one time or another during the 
year, they exhibited definite seasonal prefer- 
ences that were correlated not only with 
differences in availability of the various 
species but also with seasonal differences 
in feeding habits and preferences. Of all 
the species browsed, sweetfern and prairie 
willow were utilized most heavily in the 
critical seasons of winter and spring; Jersey- 
tea, hawthorn, and Allegheny plum most 
heavily in the summer; and Jersey-tea and 
sweetfern most heavily in the fall. Other 
species which were utilized heavily in the 
winter when other foods were scarce or 
unavailable were trembling aspen, dwarf gray 
willow, chokeberry, and bear oak. Service 


-berry and dwarf chinquapin oak were mod- 


erately utilized during the winter. In a 
program of game management on areas oc- 
cupied by the bear oak type, management 
practices should encourage those woody 


species which are consistently used as winter 
food by deer. 
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... BACK TRACKING ... 


From time to time we hope to run interesting little notes which appeared in early 
issues of Game News, particularly for the benefit of many new readers. 


H. P. Hendricks, of Selinsgrove, found 
a dead otter entangled in some chicken 
wire near the shore of the Susquehanna 
River. 


At the nesting sites of several duck hawks 
were found numerous bands from the legs 
of carrier pigeons. These birds were struck 
down by the hawks while in racing com- 
petition and their owners were later traced 
by the numbers on the band. 


A deputy by the name of I. H. Hive from 
Bodine, said that he observed pheasants, 
sparrows and juncos feeding together, but 
that the pheasants would not permit the 
sparrows to feed in the group and chased 
them away every time. 


A farmer was an eye-witness to a furious 
battle between a pheasant and a marsh 
hawk. The hawk barely escaped being 
killed by the ferocious attack of the pheas- 
ant. 


A man shot a crow that seemed to be 
laboring in flight and found that it had a 
young rabbit in its mouth. 


The Bible prohibits the bearing of false 
witnesses against thy neighbor but says 
nothing concerning exaggeration of your 
own prowess—therefore the fisherman’s lie 
is looked upon with forebearance. 


Blacksnakes have been known to eat 
all kinds of domestic, game, and song birds’ 
eggs but the one that suspended itself from 
a beam over a hen nest and swallowed a 
china egg was killed by the farmer to keep 
it from getting indigestion. 


A game farmer once observed a black- 
snake wrapped around a rail fence trying 
to crush some wild turkey eggs it had just 
swallowed. 


A huge bolt of lightning instantly killed 
three buck deer—all with antlers in the 
velvet—which were pasturing in an open 
clover field. 


Four catbirds were observed by a Deputy 
Game Protector near Germania, Pa., pick- 
ing at a freshly killed young rabbit. The 
animal was still warm. 


A woman recently sought a divorce on 
the grounds that her husband bought a 
hunting license instead of baby shoes. 


A resident of one of Pennsylvania’s north- 
ern central counties who lives adjacent to a 
woodlot, said he heard a flock of starlings 
making an awful fuss one day. He in- 
vestigated and found they were trying to 
chase a grouse off her nest. 


The City of Happiness is in the State of 
Mind. 
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Several persons were eye-witnesses to 
a wildcat which was shot out of a tree. In 
falling, it jumped onto the shoulders of one 
of the party who finally chocked it to death. 


A buck attacked a hunter who, removing 
his coat, sidestepped the charging animal 
a-la-toreador fashion and then threw the 
garment over the creature’s head. The buck 
dashed off. On its heels went the hunter 
in pursuit of his coat, but he was soon 
outdistanced and lost the race and the gar- 
ment. 


Stray house cats weighing from 15 to 20 
pounds are frequently killed. 


Deputy Stanley Rhodes of Duncansville, 
while patrolling recently heard a downy 
woodpecker making quite a commotion in 
a bunch of dead chestnut timber. Thinking 
that possibly a hawk or owl was disturbing 
its nest he investigated. Upon locating the 
nesting cavity he saw a blacksnake about 
halfway in the hole. He was preparing to 
shoot the snake when it began to swish 
about. Later it fell to the ground. It was 
covered with honeybees which stung it so 
many times that it. died. In it was found 
a song sparrow and four eggs belonging to 
the woodpecker. 


A black cat acted as a magnet to six deer 
standing in a field near a house. The cat 
first frightened the deer which quickly 
recuperated and through sheer curiosity fol- 
lowed the little black animal almost to the 
steps of the house. 





“Paw! 
weren’t a Groun’ 
minutes ago.” 


I reckon youse need _ glasses—thet 
Hawg you shot at a few 
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The Editor 
“Be careful who you pick on” is the 
moral to the following story. A _ starling 


tried to pick a fight with a cardinal but 
was soon put to route. 


A group of hunters tried to steal a boy’s 
deer but other hunters intervened and heard 
both sides of the story. The boy won be- 
cause he had the foresight to stick his 
hunting license in the deer’s mouth. 


A hunter was stopped by a Game Pro- 
tector who had observed a small heifer on 
the running board. “Why the calf,” said 
the Protector. “I paid the farmer $30.00 for 
it,” said the hunter. “It was getting dark, 
I saw several deer in the clearing and aimed 
at the biggest buck which proved to be a 
thoroughbred Herford bull valued at $400.00, 
Fortunately I only hit the heifer.” 


Cats chasing mice are common, but when 
Game Protector Meiss chased stray cats 
the other day he was lauded by local sports- 
men. 


A robin persisted in flying against the 
windowpane of a house. He possibly saw 
himself in the glass, figured his reflection 
was a competitor, and went after it hammer 
and tongs. 


A father and two brothers went hunting. 
Their dog was running a rabbit when the 
youngest brother scared up another bunny 
which ran down the hill and bumped into 
the dog. The dog let out a howl and the 
rabbit fell but got up again and ran be- 
tween the canine’s leg and escaped. 





For five years the same robin nested 
near the same house, being readily identified 
by a white feather in its tail, noticeably 
longer than the other tail feathers. 


A practical and effective way of clarify- 
ing muddy or apparently undrinkable water 
if you pour two tablespoonsful of condensed 
milk in a five gallon can of water. This 
being heavier than the water will sink t 
the bottom drawing down also all sediment 
contained in the water. In a few minutes 
the water may be poured off clear and fit 
for drinking and cooking. 


Hunters who get lost and have no com- 
pass can use their watch for this purpose 
very easily. Watch where the sun is shin- 
ing, turn the face of the watch to the sui 
in such a position that the hour hand wil 
point to the sun. Half way between tht 
hour hand and 12 o’clock will then be th 
south point. 


A former Deputy Protector recently killed 
two moles, both of which were full of Jap 
anese beetles. 


An eye-witness saw a cat catch and M 
a weasel, 
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Animal Babies 
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VEN in the extreme climates of northern 

United States and Canada, many mam- 
mals have their young before the weather 
becomes warm, but in general, spring is 
the season of birth. 

Mammal babies are born at various stages 
of development and take different lengths of 
time to grow up. The newborn opossum is 
a tiny, grublike creature, pink and hairless. 
It weighs only a hundredth part of an ounce 
and looks hardly more developed than an 
embryo of other mammals, More young are 
born than the mother opossum can accom- 
modate, but it is common to find ten or 
twelve babies in her pouch. Here they stay 
for several months, growing to look like 
their parents. When about three months 
old and the size of rats, young opossums 
learn to take care of themselves. 


A baby bear, when first born, is about 
the size of a gray squirrel. It weighs only 
about half a pound, although its mother 
may weigh 200 pounds. Twins are the rule 
among bears, although three or four cubs 
are not unknown. Baby bears are born in 
the winter, in January or February, while 
the mother bear is in winter retirement. 
They are blind, naked, and helpless. All 
through the summer and fall the cubs stay 
with their mother, who takes good care of 
them, driving away possible enemies and 


Reprinted courtesy Natural History Magazine. 


By John Eric Hull 


Drawing by 
G Gnederich Mason 





cuffing the youngsters when they do not 
behave. When winter comes again mother 
and cubs den up together. Young bears set 
out to live their own lives when about a 
year and a half old. 

Meadow mice are famous for the number 
of descendants a pair may have in a year. 
Six or eight young are born at a time and 
under good conditions a new litter may be 
expected every three weeks. Females have 
their first batch of babies when about six 
weeks old, which is a record. The babies are 
hardly more developed than bear cubs at 
birth, but they are relatively large, weighing 
about one-fifteenth of an ounce—the mother 
mouse weighs an ounce or a little more. 
The young mice are weaned and begin to 
make their own living before the next litter 
arrives. 

Young deer or fawns, in contrast to the 
helpless babies of most mammals, are covered 
with hair and have their eyes open at birth. 
While they can walk and move around, 
fawns are weak and spend their first few 
weeks hiding in thickets. Twins are usual 
in our white-tailed deer. Their mother leaves 
them in separate places, returning to nurse 
them several times a day. Fawns are weaned 
when about four months old, the age when 
they lose their spots, but they continue to 
stay with the mother deer through the first 
winter, often longer. 
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+ > WITH THOSE 


“Your most rapid response to my postcard 
message was as delightful as unexpected and, 
in view of my negligence in correspondence, 
perhaps undeserved. 

“To bring you up to date in my military 
career won't take very long. Graduated 
from Chemical Warfare Service Officers 
Candidate School at Edgewood Arsenal, 
Maryland, on March 4. After a 10-day leave 
(cut short because of orders) reported for 
temporary duty at Bushnell, Florida. This 
research work was very distasteful to me 
as I've constantly asked for and was recom- 
mended for combat duty. Finally got it— 
with this outfit which right now is hotter 
than an outlaw’s pistol. 

“To answer your questions regarding the 
military abbreviations in my address Major 
Conklin, Ill write it in full, 2nd Lt. R. D. 
McDowell, Chemical Warfare  Service,, 
o0-1535676, 89th Chemical Battalion (Motor- 
ized), Camp Carson, Colorado. 

“Despite the fact that my particular branch 
of the army is a service one we are combat 
troops. 

¥ job is to support an entire division 
with our battalion (about 500 men) of 4.2” 
mortars. Similar outfits played vital roles 
in Africa, Sicily and Italy, fighting for as 
long as 8 months without relief. We're 
motorized (jeeps) and with our mobility 
and the lightness of our weapons, we serve 
as artillery on beach landings. So you can 
see it’s a géod outfit—and mark my word 
you'll hear about us wherever we go. 

“Have been here about two weeks working 
like blazes—day and night. Weather is ideal 
—warm in the daytime but refreshingly cool 
at night. 

“Until this is over and I exchange my 
carbine for my old shetgun and a 4.2” mortar 
for a deer rifie, I remain Your friend, Bob.” 


Well the Navy is a little bit different 
than the Game Commission, but going 
through the Commission’s training school 
helped me out a lot. 


I have ten more weeks of gunner’s mate 
schoo] then maybe I will get out on the 
pond. I am looking forward to that. You 
sure get to know how to handle a gun and 
repair it here. Take it apart and put it 
together in the dark. 

















“Now Junior, quit that ‘Tail Gunner’ stuff!” 
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I met game protector Duane Lettie a few 
weeks ago but he moved out and I don’t 
know where he went to. I would give 
five years of my life to have one good day 
of fly fishing in good old Sullivan County 
right now. My wife sent me the Game News 
and the boys here have it worn out looking 
at it. 

They don’t give you much time to write 
so will say so long. If you have an extra 
copy of the Game News please send it to me. 
—Chester S. Siegel, S2/C 


A letter from Bill Drake says that he 
qualified as a sharpshooter at Camp Crowder, 
Missouri, with the Springfield, shooting 170 
out of 195 on a windy day. Two more 
points and he would have qualified as expert. 

A letter from D. L. Batchelor also men- 
tions his experiences on the range and goes 
on to say “Having spent 2% days at the 
range, we moved on up for bivouac where 
we simulated an actual theatre of war. This 
lasted three days and we were fed on ‘C’ 
rations, which isn’t a bad diet if your 
damned near starved. Consists of three cans 
of beans and three cans of biscuits a day, 
which also contain a synthetic flavoring for 
a beverage (either lemon, chocolate or 
coffee), three dog biscuits and two pieces 
of hard candy. Also pitch shelter-halves in 
teams and sleep on old mother earth—and 
she can be plenty hard. Did our field prob- 
lems in one of Mississippi’s fine swamps and 
gained some first hand knowledge of water 
moccasins and cotton mouths, which are as 
common as mosquitos in the swamps. Some 
of the boys wakened at night with the 
lovely little creatures sharing their blankets. 
All in all it was tough but interesting. If 
you could have seen this bunch when they 
returned to Keesler Field you would have 
sworn they had just returned from. an en- 
gagement in some South Pacific Isle. Six day 
beards, dirtier than hogs as we had one 
canteen of water a day which wasn’t suffi- 
cient even for drinking. Didn’t have one 
article of clothing off for six days. Even the 
hogs, which were left run wild near the 
bivouac area, hesitated to come in and eat 
with us during chow. 


“This is just island X, the same as all 
others, with sun burnt natives, mosquitoes, 
insects, cocoanuts and what haven’t you— 
the newest thing of interest being very large 
bats. One that met its fate the other day 
had a wing spread of almost 36 inches. It 
does not get hot here, neither does it rain— 
just a mere drizzle. 

“Have been receiving the Game News and 
enjoy it very much. It makes its rounds to 
several Pa. sportsmen who are here with 
me. Best regards to one and all, looking 
forward to joining you all some day.—D. J. 
Blessing, former Deputy Game Protector, 
Cumberland County. 


“Spring weather still continues over here 
and in spite of the coolness the gardens and 
crops are doing well. I had done quite a bit 
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of traveling the past few weeks and had the 
opportunity to see a lot of country. It’s quite 
nice in its Spring dress. Some of the flowers 
are different. Have seen some of the moun- 
tains. None of the country seems to have 
much cover for game. In fact I haven't 
observed any game killed on roads. Seems 
strange to not see any while driving so much. 
I'm feeling fine, getting plenty to eat, and 
learning a few things that will come in handy 
in everyday life. Say hello to all.” Note 
new A.P.O:—Louis D. Mostoller. 


“Just a few lines to let you know that 
I have finally landed in England after an 
uneventful trip across the Atlantic. Became 
a bit seasick on the way over, but enjoyed 
the trip a lot. 

“We have been treated fine by the people 
here and I must say that this place certainly 
is beautiful. Its hard to believe that there 
is a war on and don’t let any one tell you 
that these English people can’t take it, for 
they have been taking it on the chin for a 
long time and they are still in there swinging. 

“Sure hope that the Game News soon 
catches up with me for it has always been 
a most welcome piece of mail. Give my re- 
gards to them in the office.”—1/Sgt. J. S. 
Kepner. 


“I was very pleased the other day to re- 
ceive the large bundle of Game News which 
I had not seen previously. It sure does a 
fellow good to read about what is going on 
in Pennsylvania and I especially enjoy the 
‘Notes from the Field, written by many of 
the men whom I know personally. The 
stories on the different game and furbearing 
animals written by the boys at the Training 
School are also very good. 

“The number of missions that we have to 
fly to complete a tour has been raised and 
I just have about two-thirds of mine com- 
pleted. I am a lead ‘Navigator now, so I 
don’t get my missions in very fast, we just 
fly when we lead the group. Therefore, I 
intend to be sweatin’ out my tour for some- 
time to come. Give my regards to all the 
gang.”—Lt. Harold C. Kornman. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Highlights on the Ninth Wildlife Conference 


HE Ninth North American Wildlife Con- 

ference was held this year in Chicago, 
April 24, 25, and 26 and in spite of the fact 
that many wildlifers were too busy with 
“Japanazi” vermin control projects to attend 
this session, there were 502 registered dele- 
gates in attendance. 

As would be expected, many of the papers 
presented were colored by war influences 
and were in reality post-war plans, but all 
had a definite bearing on the problems facing 
the conservation future of America. The 
general sessions were divided into four main 
divisions: 

1. Forestry and Soils 

2. Plans and Programs 

3. Coordinated Land Management 

4. Engineering, Health, and Reclamation. 


During the technical sessions the latest 
developments in wildlife research were pre- 
sented. These discussions covered all fields; 
big game management, fish management, 
commercial fisheries, waterfowl, upland game 
management, and the functions of wildlife 
and conservation education. Under these 
various sub-divisions many problems fac- 
ing the wildlife investigators were brought 
out and some solutions offered. 


Any attempt to choose highlights from so 
many splendid addresses presented by well- 
qualified men is a difficult task. Each of the 
47 papers read represented fine research and 
gave to those hearing them many interesting 
and worthwhile facts and figures. However, 
some of the remarks by various men warrant 
special attention by all persons interested 
in the future of conservation. 

To my way of thinking, one of the most 
outstanding discussions of the conference 
was presented by Dr. William A. Albrecht of 
the University of Missouri on soil fertility 
and how it affects not only wildlife, but our 
national well-being as well. He pointed out 
that quantity production from the land is 
important only so long as the quality re- 
mains at a high level. In other words, pro- 
ducing two blades of grass where one grew 
before is a fine accomplishment only if the 


‘nutritional value of the grass is doubled also. 


However, if the combined nutrient value of 
the two blades is not as great as that con- 
tained formerly in the one blade, then in- 
creased production is of little actual value. 
He explained clearly that if the proper 
elements are not in the soil then everything 
stemming from that soil, whether directly 
as plants, or indirectly as animals and human 
beings, will be deficient in the necessary 
elements. Our hope then lies in improving 
the soil by putting back into it the elements 
which improper farming methods, floods, 
erosion, and leaching have taken from it. 
With increased soil fertility will come im- 
proved animal and human development, and 
only in that way. 

Lyle G. Watts, Chief, U. S. Forest Service, 
had some enlightening comments to make 
on the federal functions of wildlife and forest 
management especially as applied to the 
178,000,000 acres of national forest. An ex- 
tensive post-war program of forest rehabili- 
tation has been planned, including such 





Plantings along field borders help prevent erosion and provide food and homes for wildlife. 


features as extended fire protection, re- 
forestation, especially of the 77,000,000 fire- 
scarred areas, control of insects and tree 
diseases, forest range control, and greater 
development of the recreational facilities. 
In this program the needs of wildlife are 
being carefully considered and planned for 
by “wildlifers” skilled in analyzing and 
coping with existing problems. In closing, 
he threw out several additional thoughts, 
such as forest productivity must be controlled 
as an economic feature; good forest prac- 
tices must be made attractive to private 
industry; and public ownership should be 
extended to lands which are not attractive 
to private industry for rehabilitation pur- 
poses. 

Some additions to this general trend of 
thought were made by G. Harris Colling- 
wood who represented industry’s side of 
the forestry problem as the official repre- 
sentative of the National Association of 
Lumbermen. He stressed the havoc wrought 
to both forests and wildlife by their ruth- 
less enemy, fire, which last year cost us 
$41,000,000. He stated that at present one 
of the greatest goals for both forestry and 
wildlife management is fire protection for 
forested areas. 


The representatives of the other North 
American countries, Senor Juan Zinzer of 
Mexico and Messrs J. A. Rodd and Harrison 
F. Harris of Canada brought brief, but 
encouraging messages from their respective 
countries concerning the progress of Con- 
servation and the plans for the future ex- 
tension of this work. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. Claude 
Wickard, gave one of the most comprehen- 
sive addresses of the Conference, touching 
almost every angle of conservation. He urged 
that plans be completed now for conserva- 
tion work so that if unemployment strikes 
these plans can be activated immediately to 


relieve the situation. He stressed soil con- 
servation because soil erosion has already 
taken one-third of our top soil, and poverty 
inevitably follows erosion. The pressure of 
war has fallen hardest, perhaps, on our 
forests. At the present time we are using 
our forests almost twice as fast as normal 
growth can replace them, and there has been 
too much of the disastrous clean-sweep log- 
ging. So, forest rehabilitation must become 
a reality in the near future. Recreational 
facilities must be increased, and if carefully 
planned this will have a beneficial effect on 
wildlife. Control of water must be extended 
to reduce floods, to aid navigation, to further 
agriculture, and to prevent erosion. 


Post-war planning for the national] future, 
he stated, is a vital necessity if our country 
is to retain its proud place in the world. 

Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Director, U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, outlined the plans made 
to meet some of the demands made in Sec- 
retary Wickard’s address. He gave us a 
look into the future of conservation of our 
wildlife species, and emphasized the need 
for developing and putting into effect an edu- 
cational program which will not only enlist 
the support of the present, but will carry 
on from generation to generation, for only in 
an educated people rests the knowledge 
needed for the conservation of our national 
resources. 

A new idea was brought to the fore by 
Mr. Shirley W. Allen, of the University of 
Michigan—that was that we need as much 
research in finding out human reactions to 
conservation as we do in solving wildlife 
problems. Upon the general public depends 
the conservative use or the destructive waste 
of our resources. He said that if we main- 
tain water levels and fire protection, we’ll 
get along with our natural resources, but the 
big job lies in getting along with the people, 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Dr. Carl B. Resenkrans Honored 





At the speakers’ table at the Testimonial Dinner given to Dr. Rosenkrans on May ll 
are left to right: Mr. W. Gard Conklin, Chief, Division of Lands, Pennsylvania Game 
Commission; Senator M. F. Crowe, Speaker; Judge Samuel E. Shull, Toastmaster; George 
Costanbader, President of the Monroe County Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs; Commis- 
sioner Carl Bb. Rosenkrans; Mr. John L. Neiger, Member of the Fish Commission; Mr. Seth 
Gordon, Executive Director, Pennsylvania Game Commission; Mr. Gerald Edmunds, Dele- 
gate to the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs from Carbon County; and the 
Hon. J. Q@. Creveling, former Member of the Pennsylvania Game Commission. 





Field Officers of the Game Commission from Division “B’” are shown above along with 
Patrick J. O’Connor, (left) delegate to the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs 
from Luzerne County and law partner of Mr. Creveling. Left to right, Mr. O’Connor, 
Game Protectors J. E. Jenkins and John Spencer, John J. Slautterback, Game Land 
Technician, Game Protector William C. Ackey, Field Division Supervisor Jay C. Gilford, 
and Game Protectors Peter A. Zikosky and Paul L. Failor. 


N MAY 11 more than 200 sportsmen from 

Northeastern Pennsylvania—men from 
all walks of life—met in the Penn-Stroud 
Ballroom, Stroudsburg, to pay tribute to Dr, 
Carl B. Rosenkrans, recently appointed a 
member of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion. A true, wholesome, sportsmanlike atti- 
tude permeated the whole affair from the 
time it was opened by President Judge Sam- 
uel E. Shull, who most capably discharged 
the duties of toastmaster to the final speaker, 
Senator Montgomery F. Crowe. 


Mr. George Costenbader, chairman of the 
Monroe County Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs, the agency sponsoring the affair, wel- 
comed the sportsmen. Speaking in behalf 
of Dr. Rosenkrans, Judge Shull said nowhere 
in that section of the state is there a more 
enthusiastic and well informed sportsman. 
He predicted that his services will be a 
profit to the Commission and to his fellow 
sportsmen, because he represents the type 
of man who can serve the whole state in a 
fair and square manner, as that is the way 
he has played the game all his life. 

Prominent persons attending the  testi- 
monial included Representative Chester A. 
Coleman; County Superintendent of Schools, 
Professor J. H. Kunkle; Seth Gordon, Execu- 
tive Director of the Game Commission and 
W. Gard. Conklin, Chief, Division of Lands, 
Pennsylvania Game Commission; Mr. John 
L. Neiger, member of the Fish Commission, 
Scranton; Mr. John Q. Creveling, former 
member and legal adviser of the Game Com- 
mission; State Senator M. F. Crowe, Thos. D. 
Frye, Executive Director, Pa. Liquor Control 
Board, and Dr. C. A. Mortimer, secretary- 
treasurer of the Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs. Others presented by Judge Shull 
were game and fish wardens from northeast- 
ern counties; Gerald Edmunds, federation 
delegate from Carbon County; O. E. Hippen- 
steel, federation delegate from Wayne 
County; Patrick J. O’Conner, federation dele- 
gate from Luzerne County; Field Division 
Supervisor J. C. Gilford; John J. Slautter- 
back, Game Land Technician, and others. 


GRAND AMERICAN TO BE HELD 
AUGUST 23, 24, 25 


According to announcement in Sportsmen’s 
Review, official publication of the Amateur 
Trapshooting Association, it has been de- 
cided to hold the Grand American handicap 
at Vandalia, Ohio, again this year, on Au- 
gust 23, 24 and 25 inclusive. 


The New York State Conservation Depart- 
ment recently announced a complete revi- 
sion of policy governing administration of the 
State’s 16 wildlife refuges. Under the new 
plan, a series of large non-hunting areas will 
be made public hunting grounds, surround- 
ing small scattered refuge areas left to in- 
, sure maintenance of seed stock of various 
kinds of game. 
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COOPERATIVE CONFERENCE 


At the invitation of Hon. Ross L. Leffler, 
President, Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Director of 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Mr. 
Charles E. Jackson, Assistant Director of the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service in charge of 
fisheries matters, Mr. Charles A. French, 
Commissioner of Fisheries of Pennsylvania, 
and leading Game and Fish officials from 
neighboring states, met with Members of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission at Commis- 
sioner Leffler’s cabin at New Florence, West- 
moreland County, on May 20 and 21, for the 
purpose of discussing mutual wildlife con- 
servation problems, including migratory bird 
regulations, Federal aid projects, game land 
management, research, and law enforcing 
problems. 

Within the last several years a great many 
such problems have developed, and joint 
conferences such as these are believed to 
be one of the best methods of intelligently 
and expeditiously arriving at remedial meas- 
ures for them. The meeting was designed, 
not to formulate any definite programs, but 
to intimately discuss the more complex 
questions besetting the various Federal and 
State agencies concerned. 

State representatives included Mr. John A. 
White, Commissioner of the Conservation 
Department of New York, a former President 
of that state’s Conservation Council, an or- 
ganization comparable to our State Federa- 
tion; Mr. George C. Warren, Jr., President of 
the New Jersey Board of Fish and Game 
Commissioners, who has been a member of 
the New Jersey Commission for something 
over 20 years, and has been its present Presi- 
dent most of that time; Mr. E. Lee LeCompte, 
State Game Warden of Maryland, who has 
held that position since about 1916, Mr. 
LeCompte having the longest continuous 
service as a game department administrative 
head in the U. S.; and Mr. Don Waters, Com- 
missioner of Conservation of Ohio. 

Members of the Game Commission attend- 
ing the conference included Messrs. Ross L. 
Leffler, President, Robert Lamberton, Vice- 
President, G. I. Phillips, Harold Moltz, Dr. 
H. E. Kilgus, John C. Herman and Dr. Carl 
B. Rosenkrans. Seth Gordon, Executive Di- 
rector and R. A. McCachran, Assistant Direc- 
tor, also were present. 


Unsafe Firearms 


In a recent announcement W. C. Shaffer, 
Chief, Division of Law Enforcement, of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission called atten- 
tion to the fact that a number of old shot- 
guns and rifles, which are unsafe and unfit 
for shooting purposes, are being offered for 
sale privately by individuals. Many of the 
shotguns are made with Damascus barrels 
which were not manufactured for present 
day high speed ammunition. The same is 
similarly true of a number of rifles with 
interchangeable ammunition. 

Mr. Shaffer says these firearms are likely 
to explode and cause serious injury to the 


_ user or nearby persons and suggests that 


prospective purchasers be extremely careful 
before purchasing this class of firearms. 
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COMMISSION ACTS ON SPECIAL 


FOX HUNTING SEASON 


The special notice on Page 27 of the June Game News, which in- | 
ferred that the Commission had established a uniform period for fox | 
hunting, was misleading. That action merely prepared the way for | 
establishing a uniform period, as the resolution below indicates. Since Nf 
June 1 the use of fox hounds in all counties has been prohibited by | 

the law which applies to other classes of dogs during the period 
| from April 1 to August 20, when the training season again opens. 


“WHEREAS, The special fox hunting seasons now in effect for fifteen (15) coun- 
ties of the Commonwealth, established under the provisions of Section 719, of the 
Act of June 3, 1937, P. L. 1225, as amended, which permit the hunting of foxes 
throughout the year except for a sixty-day period in each of said’ counties, are 
confusing because the dates vary greatly; 


“THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That in the hope of bringing about a more 
uniformly satisfactory period for fox hunting, the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
upon motion made, seconded and adopted this 6th day of May, 1944, hereby rescinds 
its several actions as below listed, effective as of June 1, 1944, and hereby auto- 
matically cancels any special fox hunting periods allowable by previous actions 
which occur after that date, said counties, closed periods, etc., being as follows: 


Date Commission 
Closed Period 


County Took Action 
MNS Cis cise tuaates ee nee May 31, 1939 
NT is 0505s Fantasies ee | Sr ee March 9, 1944 
Fayette ...............dune 21 t August 19 incl. ............000. January 19, 1938 
MRE Sdvieackdaptedae April 10 to May 8 incl. and July 1 to July 

WF 6 addin PAGS E Dido on en dn RVR Va January 19, 1938 
Lackawanna .......... ee ere er eee January 19, 1938 
CO oi eR pe ee ee July 13, 1938 
BIS wos occ ce aene en ae eS ae ne March 9, 1944 
ED in os ech ydaees June 1 to July 3 imal: ... 05... 2k. ees April 10, 1941 
ME. dexsientt crak bwnwk ee May 31, 1939 
PMN ss Siiica o siuigie aan a June 21 to August 19 incl. ................ April 6, 1938 
Susquehanna ......... a ee ee ree April 6, 1938 
ED. os indi dswen oe OE a UN TA OO IE 8 boosts cde evan divacae March 9, 1944 
Washington ..........April 10 to May 8 incl. and July 1 to July 

Sy IS hd coins dcbabunnn oo cnce veda Rs oes January 19, 1938 
Westmoreland ........ ea SU ere eee May 31, 1939 
Ws Gk taricicvns vias june ee eee GOS. 6 cae eckda ceived. January 19, 1938 


“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Executive Director of the Commission 
is hereby authorized and instructed to certify this action as and for the Act of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, and to publish, in summarized form, a proper notice 


thereof in accordance with the provisions of Section 505 of Article V of the Act 
aforesaid.” ; 


, z  - 
oo ee te eo FMAM Pg. ee , 





Recently the secretaries to the various Field Division Supervisors visited the Harrisburg 
office of the Game Commission to become better acquainted with methods used in 
handling correspondence, files, etc. They are left to right: Dorothy Myers, Division “A”; 
Jean Roberts, Division “B’’; Mary Ellen Crneeeing Division “C’; Alice Weaver, Division 
et Sara Jones, Division “E”’; Betty E. Lilly, vision “F,” and Mrs. Imogene Scull, 
Division “G.” 
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Mr. C. C. Freeburn 


KNOW THEM BETTER 


The matter of quickly ‘jumping into the 
breach and filling someone elses shoes in 
an emergency is not always easy, but Mr. 
C. C. Freeburn, Acting Chief of the Division 
of Game Land Management, was able to 
do just that after the Chief of the Division 
entered the armed services in August, 1942. 
Since then he has been doing a splendid job 
in helping further the land management pro. 
gram. 

Mr. Freeburn obtained his grammar and 
high school education in the city of Harris- 
burg, and subsequently graduated from 
Pennsylvania State College in 1926 with 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in forestry. 
Thereafter he worked with the Reading Rail- 
road in the capacity of a field and office 
engineer. He affiliated with the Game Com- 
mission in June 1932 as a draftsman in the 
Bureau of Refuges and Lands, but left the 
service three years later to enlarge the scope 
of his field and administrative experience 
with the Federal Government. 

During this time he directed the purchase 
of approximately 10,000 acres of submarginal 
land near Thurmont, Maryland, which is now 
being supervised by the National Park Serv- 
ice. He also was in charge of the purchase 
and development of similar areas in New 
York and Rhode Island, and spent much 
time at the regional office in New Haven, 
Connecticut administering the purchase and 
development programs for the northeastern 
section of the country, which included the 
New England States, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, New Jersey and Maryland. 
However, like the proverbial chicken that 
comes home to roost, he re-entered the Com- 
mission’s service in June 1937 as Principal 
Game Land Technician in the Division of 
Game Land Management. 


Fox Increase Extends to Canada 


Ellwood Epps of Clinton, Ontario, reports 
that this year’s fox increase is not confined 
to the United States. Says he: “The fox 
hunting around here has been the very best. 
Six chaps got over 80 this winter. Foxes 
are so thick that the Government has lifted 
all restriction as to their taking. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


FEDERAL AID 


We are just in receipt of a very interesting 
report of the FEDERAL AID IN WILDLIFE 
RESTORATION PROGRAM, as compiled by 
The Sportsmen’s Service Bureau of The 
Sporting Arms and Ammunition Manufac- 
turers’ Institute in cooperation with The Fish 
and Wildlife Service. Although it is too 
voluminous to reprint there are some inter- 
esting statistics which are hereinafter given 
for your information. 

For example, since the first appropriations 
were made for this purpose in 1938, the sum 
of $9,190,000 has been apportioned to the sev- 
eral states and territories. 

As of June 30, 1943, obligations for ap- 
proved projects under this program amounted 
to $8,445,426.47, subdivided as follows: Re- 
search $2,837,458.52; Land Acquisition, $2,648,- 
440.53; Development, $2,644,076.80; Combina- 
tion Research and Development, $12,637.62; 
and Co-ordination, $302,813. 

Pennsylvania’s share of Federal Aid Funds 
received on projects completed since appro- 
priations were first made in 1939, totaled 
$233,424.06 as of May 31, 1944, subdivided as 
follows: Lands, $198,706.59; Research, $22,-. 
297.48; and Land Management, $12,419.99. 

Federal obligations for approved projects 
outstanding as of May 31 include $231,129.21 
for lands and $4,193.43 for Research, or a 
total of $235,322.64. The total Federal Aid 
apportionments made to Pennsylvania to date, 
which began July 1, 1938, amount to $468,- 
747.33, the first project being approved on 
November 26 of that year. The research 
projects include the following: (a) Con- 
trolled Deer Breeding Experiment; (b) Loy- 
alsock Wildlife Experiment Station; (c) Gen- 
eral Ecological Investigation, and (d) Fur- 
bearing Animal Investigation. The land 
management project involves a composite 
research and management study of Forest- 
Wildlife Practices. All of these projects, ex- 
cept the ecological investigation, which is 
now confined to the bobwhite quail study, 
have been suspended for the duration due to 
the shortage of manpower. 
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“I thought I’d let you know, after dis- 
cussing it with my wife, I’d Séchted not to go 
trapshooting with you boys this afternoon!” 
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Mr. Allan T. Studholme 


KNOW THEM BETTER 

The same responsibility of quickly taking 
over where the other fellow left off also fell 
to Mr. Allan T. Studholme, Acting Chief of 
the Division of Propagation and Research, 
who has been so ably handling those impor- 
tant phases of the Commission’s program 
since the Chief of the Division entered the 
Navy back in August, 1942. 

Mr. Studholme had his early schooling in 
Smethport, and his preparatory education at 
Saltsburg, Pennsylvania. He was actively 
engaged in all competitive sports during his 
school days and was on track, golf and 
hockey teams while at the University of 
Wisconsin. It is no wonder that game work 
was chosen as his career since he has been 
an ardent hunter and fisherman ever since 
he was old enough to carry a rod and whistle 
for his hound. Later he secured a BA degree 
at the University of Wisconsin and an MS 
in Zoology at Pennsylvania Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Unit. While with the Unit 
Mr. Studholme carried on important field 
research on ruffed grouse, woodcocks, and 
cottontails. He also was a visiting instructor 
at the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
Training School during the last refresher 
classes and toured 4-H camps one summer 
teaching field biology to the campers. 

Mr. Studholme first entered the service of 
the Commission in February 1941 as a re- 
search assistant. Later he attended the de- 
partment’s training school where he grad- 
uated with highest honors, returning to the 
Division of Propagation and Research as its 
Acting Chief in August, 1942. 


It has been found that a few vessels of 
water in a melon or tomato field, particu- 
larly in the section through which the pheas- 
ants make their approach, will stop the 
trouble. The pheasants pick at these crops 
to secure water and not because of ‘their 
taste for the fruit or vegetable. 


A farmer heard an unsual noise in his 
chicken house. Investigating he found a 
new born skunk. Not sure what to do with 
it at the moment he finally decided to put 
it with a mother rabbit that just had a 
litter. Mrs. Cottontail readily adopted the 
orphan which got along splendidly. 
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Mr. Blair J. Davis 


RETIRES 


Once more the ranks of old timers within 
the Commission has been depleted by one 
of its members—Game Protector Blair J. 
Davis of Media. Blair began his services 
with the Commission on February 15, 1930 
as a trapping instructor. Four years later 
he was made a traveling game protector and 
after serving in that capacity for 3 years 
was elevated to the position of a district 
game protector. Although his tenure of 
service has not been as long as some other 
oldtimers it has been extremely diversified. 
For a number of years, in addition to his 
other work, he had charge of one of the 
department’s large traveling exhibits of wild 
animals in which he took a very keen in- 
terest, and which affectionately earned for 
him from many of his brother officers and 
sportsmen friends the nick name of “Bring 
‘em back alive Davis.” We certainly wish 
him the best of luck. 


Found—Two leather jackets—one along the 
road at the entrance to Caledonia, the other 
about one-quarter mile from the park along 
the road to Pine Grove Furnace. Both 
jackets are in the possession of Dr. Paul 
Eves, 1100 N. Second Street, Harrisburg, Pa., 
who will be glad to turn them over to the 
rightful owners upon proper identification. 


lowa License Sales Decrease 


Iowa hunting license sales for the license 
year April 1, 1943 to April 1, 1944 have 
dropped $39,000, or 33% from the preceding 
year. Fishing license sales have decreased 
$24,000, or 18%. 

Combination hunting and fishing license 
Sales have increased $6,000, or 37%, and 
trapping license sales have jumped more 
than 100%—from $10,300 to $21,300. 
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MILKWEED GOES TO WAR 


The collection of milkweed floss is vital ~ 


to the war effort. Boys and girls can now 
effectively share in this program. 

For many years the United States has used 
kapok, a silky, seedpod fiber for filler in life 
jackets. Although the tree which produces 
kapok grows in many places in the tropics, 
only in Java were there any plantations 
where large quantities could be obtained. 
When Japan captured the East Indies, our 
supply was suddenly cut off, and we have 
been using up what kapok we had in the 
United States and what was in ships on the 
way. 

Other things will do in some articles for 
which kapok was formerly used, but milk- 
weed floss is the best material sufficiently 
waterproof and buoyant to use in life vests. 
This is why large quantities of it are so 
urgently needed. The floss in two bags of 


milkweed pods fills a life jacket. Your col- 
lection, though small, may help save a life. 


We must have all the milkweed we can 
get, because our armed services will continue 
to need life jackets as never before. Remem- 
ber there will be no more kapok for our 
fighting men until after they and their allies 
have wrested Java from the Japanese. 

Ask your school authorities, county agri- 
cultural agent, War Board, or local Soil Con- 
servation Service office for full information 
about the milkweed-collection program in 
your county. 

School children of America! Help save 
your fathers’, brothers’, and neighbors’ lives 
by collecting milkweed pods. 


‘F. L. Ross, Secretary of the Corry Rod & 
Gun Club, just submitted 36 one-year sub- 
scriptions to be sent to members of that as- 
sociation who are in the Armed Forces. Con- 
gratulations Corry! 
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“He asked if we had any shells to fit his 
gun and when I said ‘yes’ he fainted!” 
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Mr. Wm. C. Ryder 


LEAVES SERVICE 


Just as we were going to press we learned 
of the voluntary resignation of Mr. William 
C. Ryder, Game Land Technician, Division 
“E,” DuBois. 

Mr. Ryder entered the service of the Com- 
mission February 1939 as an Advanced Game 
Land Technician and served: in that capacity 
in Divisions “E” and “G” during his entire 
employment, except for the period May 1, 
1941 to March 16, 1942, when he served as 
an instructor at the Commission’s Training 
School. It is our understanding that he has 
secured another position in the wildlife field 
in Michigan, and we all join in wishing him 
the best of luck. 


“Raccoons are getting tame in this sec- 
tion. There are two that come up on the 
back porch and eat out of my wife’s hands. 
I have observed any number of deer in my 
travels and they are in good condition.”— 
Land Management Protector, E. R. Rich- 
ards, Frenchville. 


New Forest Wildlife Chief 


Lloyd W. Swift of California, member of 
the U. S. Forest Service since 1928, has been 
named Chief of the Forest Service Division 
of Wildlife Management in the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, to succeed Dr. 
Homer L. Shantz who retired on April 15th 
after many years of service. 


Mr. Swift served as assistant to Dr. Shantz 
from January, 1942 up to the time of the 
latter’s retirement. For three years prior 
to that date he was in charge of wildlife 
management for the Forest Service Rocky 
Mountain Region. Previous assignments in- 
cluded range and management surveys, 
erosion control projects and wildlife in- 
vestigations. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of California. 





| 
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Pennsylvania S. 
mother’s pouch they were taken. 
Hunting Park Avenue recently. 





P. C. A., holds part of a litter of baby 
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Photo courtesy of Philadelphia Bulletin. 
Anne Faron of 854 East Madison Street, Philadelphia, an employe of the Women’s 


*possums, from whose lifeless 


An automobile killed the mother at K Street and 








NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“On May 2, while patrolling the woods in 
McKean County, Dog Law Investigator, Mr. 
Stanely Welfling of Germania, and I came 
across a group of five young red foxes play- 
ing like so many puppies. Every now and 
then they would stop and scratch themselves 
like a dog with fleas. Finally they discovered 
us and ran for their den, which we later 
examined, for remains of game. The ground 
was worn smooth where the little ones had 
been playing and there was plenty of deer 
hair and one deer leg. We also observed a 
woodchuck head and hide which from the 
appearance must have been a very large one. 

“After looking the situation over for a 
spell we sat down on a rock for about twenty 
minutes. All at once we heard a noise in 
the leaves down below the den. We looked 
and saw the old fox coming up through the 
woods. She came within about fifty feet 


of us, jumped upon a flat rock and stood 
motionless for about ten seconds. We could 
see that she had something in her mouth. 
From where I sat it looked like a bunch 
of grass. All at once she dropped it and as 
she turned to run she gave three sharp 
barks and disappeared down through the 
brush. At that instant we noticed a baby 
fox down near the rock where she had 
been. I said let’s catch it so we started to 
run. The little fellow retreated some four 
or five feet and stopped. I ran down and 
picked it up by the neck but I was more 
interested in what the old fox had in her 
mouth so we turned around and there on 
the rock were seven garter snakes and one 
green snake. Two of them were still alive 
but could not crawl as she had bitten every 
one of them. I picked up all of them and 
took pictures of them. If the pictures turn 


. 
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IWLA CONFERENCE 


Three outstanding resolutions approved by 
the Izaak Walton League of America at its 
22d Annual Conference included: 


a. That any municipality to be eligible 
for financial aid and other assistance to pub- 
lic institutions under State and federal post- 
war public works programs shall have in 
operation facilities for adequate treatment 
of all its sewage entering into any stream 
or other body of water, and that in the 
absence of adequate sewage treatment the 
State and Federal Government agencies shall 
require provision for sewage treatment by 
the municipality before any other public 
works project assistance is granted, except 
such public emergencies as may be certified 
by state health authorities or the Surgeon 
General. 

b. The League reaffirmed its policy, adopted 
March 28, 1942, with reference to high dams, 
and extended it to include all large dams 
and large interwatershed diversions, wher- 
ever these involve large impoundments of 
water; and that the terms “biologists and 
other scientific men” be interpreted to in- 
clude ecologists, zoologists, botanists, for- 
esters, wildlife technicians, soil chemists, 
soil conservationists, range management ex- 
perts, physicists and meteorologists. The 
League on the other hand opposed the 
Greater Missouri River Development plan 
in its present form as promulgated by the 
Army Engineers and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, and as presented in H. R. 3961 as con- 
taining features subversive to sound and 
useful water conservation practices and bio- 
logical uses of water at its source; and as 
disregarding valid public values. 

c. Requested Congress to enact legislation 
repealing the current 10 percent excise tax 
on fishing tackle when national necessity of 
such taxation ceases to exist, and impose 
instead a similar 10 percent excise tax pat- 
terned after the Pittman-Robertson tax on 
sporting arms and ammunition, the revenue 
from which to be used for purposes similar 
to those outlined in the Clark Bill (S.1614) 
introduced in the first session of the 77th 
Congress, but providing that the full amount 
of the tax collected in any year be auto- 
matically available the next year for the 
purpose of the Act as in the case of the 
Duck Stamp Act. 





out good I will send you one. I brought 
the little fox home and while I am writing 
this I can hear him barking like a little 
pup. After looking the little fellow over 
I discovered what made him dig so much. 
He had several ticks in each ear and one 
in the corner of his eye. By the way the 
deer leg was a large one and the deer hair 
was winter hair. No doubt it was one that 
had been shot last season.”—Game Protector 
Wm. J. Carpenter, Mt. Jewett, Pa. 


Members of the Northampton Rod and 
Gun Club of Glencoe did a pretty good job 
reducing the fox population locally. K. G. 
Miller, Club Secretary, said a total of 7 
were taken, along with some minks, weasels, 


opossums, skunks, ete. 
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TOP TURRET GUN NOT NEEDED 


On the morning of May 10, while driving 
on a dirt road in Cumberland County, I 
noticed a Cooper’s hawk approaching from 
the right. I stopped the car and watched 
the hawk cross the road and head over an 
open field. Flying about twenty-five feet 
off the ground, the bird was about thirty 
yards from my car when I saw a Sparrow 
Hawk diving at the accipiter. As the smaller 
hawk closed the distance between itself and 
the larger hawk, the latter suddenly turned 
over onto its back and presented its open 
and outstretched talons to the onrushing 
pursuer. The sparrow hawk, appreciating 
the change in aspect of the situation, im- 
mediately cut its dive inches short of ac- 
tual contact. The Cooper’s hawk resumed 
normal flying position with a flip, flew sev- 
eral yards and alighted among the branches 
of a small tree. The sparrow hawk hovered 
over this tree a few seconds, then flew off 
in the direction from which it had come. 


As nearly as could be observed, the 
Cooper’s Hawk had flown about ten yards 
with its back to the ground, without ap- 
preciable loss of altitude, in this amazing 
display of manouverability in flight—cC. R. 
Studholme, Research Assistant. 

Note: A. C. Bent in “Life Histories of 
North American Birds of Prey” cites a 
similar observation where a Cooper’s hawk 
turned over on its back, spreading its mur- 
derous claws wide open, a quail actually 
falling into them. It all was done in about 
ten seconds. 





“On June 16, 1943 I received a telephone 
call from Mr. Ottis Tubbs, Turtle Point, Pa., 
informing me that bear had done damage 
to his livestock. I immediately contacted 
Game Protector Wm. J. Carpenter, Mt. 
Jewett, who reported to headquarters and 
accompanied me to the Tubbs farm. Mr. 
Tubbs was very much disturbed because the 
bruin had killed one of his very valuable 
cows and a new born calf. 

“Mr. Carpenter and I accompanied him to 
the scene of the killing and found where the 
bear and cow had fought a distance of three 
hundred feet down the mountainside to a 
point where bruin finally killed the cow. On 
the clearly defined trail a distance of two 
hundred feet from where the cow was killed 
we found the calf partly eaten by the bear. 

“After concluding our investigation Mr. 
Carpenter and I moved a bear trap to that 
section. The following morning when we 
visited the trap we had a large bear in a 
very ugly mood, which we released else- 
where.”—Claude B. Kelsey, Port Allegany. 


“While stocking quail recently in Powl’s 
Valley the birds were constantly annoyed 
as soon as released by hawks which seemed 
to appear from nowhere; especially sharp- 
shins, On one occasion a sharp-shin was 
so bold that it swooped down and struck 
at a bird that was about to emerge from 
the crate. From the above cited incident 
I got an idea of releasing the remainder of 
the birds with the aid of a shotgun. By 
this method three sharp-shins will no longer 
dive on quail. 

“Last week I saw a. broad-wing catch a 
snake in a marshy area and proceed toward 
the mountain with the reptile dangling from 
its talons. Locomotion was somewhat re- 
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Photo courtesy Johnstown Tribune and Democrat. 


Mr. K. D. McGee, Ebensburg, and his buddy, Leonard Orange, found double tragedy 
in a sparrow hawk and small snake clasped in the bird’s talons atop a telephone pole 


on the road between New Germany and the William Penn Highway recently. 
a hot wire while the other held the reptile. 


One talon 
The men came to the conclusion 


gripped 
that the bird lit on the wire with the snake, which by its extended length touched a 
ground wire on the pole, electrocuting both—if the snake was not already dead. 


tarded and I had a good long eye full. The 
bird appeared to hold the snake (presumably 
a garter snake) by the head and how it 
did squirm. I concluded that the bird had 
a nest of young back in the hills and in- 
tended it for them.”—Game Protector, Mark 
P. Motter, Colonial Park. 


‘During the last couple months, field offi- 
cers in Cumberland and Franklin Counties 
have put on an extensive campaign to re- 
duce the number of foxes in the Letterkenny 
Ammunition Depot. 

“To date, May 3, they have killed 50 red 
foxes mostly with the use of Acting Game 
Protector A. M. Crist’s small creeper dogs. 

“At one den there was conclusive proof 
that the parent foxes had killed and taken 
14 wild rabbits as the officers found 14 rab- 
bit tails in the den. That was the largest 
number found at any one den, but prac- 
tically all showed evidence of rabbit, quail, 
meadowlarks, ringnecks and small rodents.” 
—Field Division Supervisor, Wm. J. Davis, 
Huntingdon. 


“On April 7 a deer came into the city on 
the east side, crossed over the Pennsylvania 
railroad bridge to the west side, wandered 
around on Altoona’s two main avenues, en- 
tered two parking lots, jumped across the 
hoods of cars and at last appeared at Chest- 
nut Avenue and 2d Street where it lay down 
in the middle of the streetcar track played 
out from the excitement. A man picked it 
up and carried it into a garage. I was then 
called and upon going to the garage found 
it full of life but managed, with help, to 
put it into the trunk of the car. It was 
then delivered to the Allegheny mountains 
and released.”—Charles C. Brennecke, Game 
Protector, Altoona. 


“A hunter by the name of Lawrence Lig- 
gett shot a deer at Smethport, Pa., which 
I think is a State record. It has 27 points, 
26 inch spread, left antler 4% and right 
5 inch base. The total length of both horns 
and points total 176 inches. Mr. Liggett is 
from Ransonville, New York.”—Jonas J. 
Haseley, Sanborn, New York. 




















Photo by Max Muehlbauer. 


Jimmy Grogan sitting and 300 Ib. black bear 
killed in Potter County last season. Others left 
to right include: Jim Cook, Dick Strittmatter, 
and Randall Schreckengast. 


Field Notes 


“During the month of April a total of 50 
red fox pups were killed on the Letterkenny 
Ordnance Depot, Franklin County. The 
animals were killed through the use of 
creeper dogs, owned by Deputy Crist, 
Chambersburg. 

“Red fox den containing 12 pups was de- 
stroyed by farmers on the Russell Bower 
farm, in Southampton Township, Cumber- 
land County. 

“A mocking bird apparently has decided 
to make Shippensburg its home during the 
summer months. I first observed this bird 
the first week in April and it has been in 
the immediate vicinity of my home ever 
since.”"—Game Protector George D. Bretz, 
Shippensburg. 


“An interesting sidelight in apprehending 
a game violator was recently experienced by 
Game Protector Lester Shaeffer of Fayette 
County. A full identification of the de- 
fendent proved him to be a fugitive from 
Federal justice with a reward of $200 for 
his capture (pending conviction before Fed- 
eral Court). Although involved in attempt- 
ing to kill a deer at night with aid of a 
spotlight, he was not prosecuted for this 
offense, but promptly turned over to U. S. 
Postal authorities for prosecution on a charge 
of robbing the mails, felonious assault, etc.” 
—Field Division Supervisor Rollin Heffel- 
finger, Irwin. 


“There are not very many deer and hardly 
any other game to be seen. There are a 
great number of red-tailed hawks around 
this year. I think they are more destruc- 
tive to small game than foxes.”—Land Man- 
agement Protector, Ernest E. Hunsinger, 
Austin. 


“While scaling timber on State Game 
Lands No. 16, I was privileged to have an 
albino deer for company. Although I scared 
the animal away four times trying to get 
near it, each time it returned, coming as 
close as 100 feet. I checked with the lumber- 
men and they told me that it is a daily 
visitor on the job.”"—-Land Management Pro- 
tector, Paul L. Failor, Mt. Pocono. 
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YORK IWLA ACTIVE 


The York Chapter was chartered in 1926 
and through the years has been active in 
planting fish and game, fighting pollution of 
our streams and working for the betterment 
of our glorious out-of-doors. Today the 
Chapter owns its own property in York 
Township conservatively valued at $2,000. 
The property was purchased and will be 
improved on a pay-as-you-go-basis. The 
war of course, prevented the chapter from 
erecting a building and improvements on the 
property, but not from raising funds for the 
purpose, because it now has on hand $1,500 
in cash awaiting the day when the associa- 
tion can start building. In the meantime, the 
members can enjoy the grounds, on which 
are erected a picnic shelter and fireplaces. 

A beautiful stream flows through the tract 
offering good fishing and swimming or wad- 
ing for the youngsters. The entire area in- 
cluding 30 adjoining acres is set aside by 
permission of the Game Commission as a 
training area for dogs. Members are required 
by law to carry their membership card when 
training dogs. 

The Chapter operates two game propaga- 
tion areas, the Paul R. Hostetter tract near 
Thomasville and the Jacob M. Smyser tract 
near Pleasureville. Each year several hun- 
dred rabbits are trapped and distributed. 


SPORTS GROUP MAKES AWARDS 


More than 125 members of the Milton Fish 
and Game Association attended a ham and 
egg super Monday night in the Milton Moose 
home at which awards were made to those 
who had brought in the most members. The 
association now has more than 500 members 
and is the largest sports association in North- 
umberland County. 


Rev. Clair E. James, pastor of Christ Luth- 
eran Church was the toastmaster and pre- 
sented the awards. Harry W. Fry carried 
off first prize of $15 for obtaining 127 mem- 
bers from January 1 to April 15. Delvin 
Fruit was awarded second prize of $10 for 
obtaining 115 members and John Weller re- 
ceived third prize of $5 for obtaining 43 
members. 

Game Protector Bruce P. Yeager, of 
Northumberland was the principal speaker. 
He pointed out the need for all sportsmen 
to be more alert this fall and to help prevent 
violation, now that so many of the Commis- 
sion’s field force are in the service. 


as li: 


Ten point, 21%” spread; 170 Ib. hog-dressed 
deer killed by H. E. Pierce of South Connells- 
ville on December 9, 1941 in Fayette County. 
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Eight point deer killed by R. V. 


Frankhouser 
on November 29, 1943 in Clearfield County; 
brother Alex standing by tree. Notice this deer 
had no flag—someone gave him a close call 
in past years. Who was it? 


“During the evening of April 10 and for 
approximately a week or ten days there- 
after I had the opportunity of watching 
several woodcock go through their seasonal 
singing flights. These woodcock would raise 
in flight as near vertically as possible to a 
great height and then start descending al- 
most straight down in a sharp zig-zagging 
flight. At the same time chattering and 
singing all the way, always alighting on 
approximately the same spet. I watched 
them make a dozen of these flights in about 
that many minutes and they kept up this 
exhausting pace even after it had become 
totally dark. They made a flight on an 
average of every minute and one-half dur- 
ing the time I watched them.”—Land Man- 
agement Protector, Howard F. Hoffman, 
Susquehanna. 


“I know now how much fun I missed 
with the fox hunting in the Letter-Kenny 
Depot, but I got in for the biggest kill on 
April 25 when we got 9 red fox pups. I 
think we may be able to persuade the 
Depot Officers that we can get most of the old 
foxes if we are allowed to carry shotguns, 
the Captain in charge is trying to get us 
that right."—Land Management Protector, 
D. H. Franklin, Shippensburg. 


“The hens in Turkey Propagating Area 
No. 17 are so wild that I can hardly count 
them anymore. On account of the cold 
weather, they have not started to lay as I 
have found only one nest, and that had 
just the first egg. Have had three gobblers 
in the area for sometime.”—Land Manage- 
ment Protector, R. F. Turley, Martinsburg. 


“On April 29 while returning from State 
Game Lands No. 127 in Brady’s Lake to 
Headquarters at Minooka, a distance of 32 
miles, I counted along the road 27 deer in 
5 different groups, 3 cottontail rabbits and 
12 ruffed grouse. In the last group 5 grouse 
were perched on aspen trees feeding on the 
buds. If this can be used as a barometer 
there will be plenty of game for the boys 
when they return to hunt again.”—Land 
Management Protector, Peter A. Zikosky, 
Scranton. 
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Wins Freeland Prize 


Henry Gorski won first prize in the annual 
vermin-trapping contest sponsored by the 
Luzerne County Game and Fish Conservation 
Association of Freeland. Winners of the con- 
test, held from October 1 to March 31, were 
announced following a meeting of the asso- 
ciation held recently. Gorski trapped 14 
weasels, 

Club officials reported that since the ver- 
min contests were started in 1928, local 
trappers have killed 2,201 weasels, 76 mink, 
53 foxes and six bobcats in that region. 
It is hard to estimate the total amount of 
game saved by these killings, but woodsmen 
themselves know that is very considerable. 
Following is a breakdown of the number 
vermin killed in the yearly contests: 


Year Weasel Mink Fox Bobcat 
| ARE a 183 8 2 0 
DD. s\swienie Ss 221 14 8 0 
SE wibss,e.6%ind 169 9 2 3 
eee 207 ll 5 3 
| aR es 459 5 15 0 
0 a eee 282 6 10 0 
nn as d0%eha% 18 1 0 0 
ere 122 11 2 0 
1940-41 ......... 173 11 6 0 
roe 155 0 3 0 
SME io n5d owes.e 172 0 0 0 
ree 40 0 0 0 

NE cass 2201 76 53 6 


The contest during the past season was 
not so successful as in other years, for two 
reasons. The older youths who were in- 
terested in trapping are nearly all in the 
army, and most of the trapping is being done 
by young boys who are not experienced. 
In addition, the game club in past seasons 
always furnished steel traps free for each 
and every vermin kill reported. This season, 
the club is unable to offer free traps, be- 
cause traps are off the market. 

The water snake contest will not be held 
this year, because usual contestants are in 
the armed forces. 

The Freeland club has also been active in 
stocking game and fish. Since its organiza- 
tion 14 years ago, club members have pur- 
chased and stocked over 1,000 rabbits, This 
has been discontinued for the time being, 
as too many rabbits purchased in the mid- 
west died in shipment. 





Nancy Hope Miller, Red Hill, proudly displays 
daddy’s and companion Harold R..Faut’s duck 
Shooting ability along Perkiomen Creek first 
day of season. 
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Pupils of the Salisb 
ing bird houses built 


High School display- 
uring the past Spring 
under the guidance of Professor Dun, shown 
at bottom center. 


“Lawrence Burdick, Waterford garage op- 
erator, dug out a fox den this spring and 
bagged a vixen and four pups. In and 
around the hole he found the remains of 
16 rabbits, 2 pheasants, 1 muskrat, 12 wood- 
chucks, 12 chickens and a 3 ft. watersnake. 
The vixen was bringing in the snake when 
Mr. Burdick shot her. 

“Last year in a lumbering operation three 
sycamore trees holding thirty heron nests 
were felled, destroying the nests. This 
spring the herons rebuilt their rookery in 
elm trees at the same location. Near here 
is a beaver dam and the water backed up 
by it had drowned out these large elms. In 
these trees the herons have completed six- 
teen nests so far. While setting beaver 
traps to control damage, I frightened the 
large birds and they circled overhead like 
a group of bombers seeking a landing.”— 
Game Protector, Land Management, Elmer 
D. Simpson, Cambridge Springs. 


“Rains have hindered tree planting in the 
early part of the month and now forest 
fires are getting in their work but in spite 
of these hinderances and the lack of labor 
we are getting a lot of planting done. 

“During tree planting work in good rabbit 
areas only one rabbit nest containing young 
has been found, these were old enough to 
leave the nest.”"—Game Protector, Land 
Management, Elmer L. Pilling, Philipsburg. 


“Some of our deer have remained down 
in the farming section and I am getting 
complaints of crop damage; also stray dogs 
running at large. Most of them do not have 
licenses on. 


“Mr. Arthur Logue and Mr. Heffelfinger 
were at Headauarters and I received some 
very good instructions from Mr. Logue on 
vermin trapping. 

“I believe that everyone that could get 
into the mountains last Sunday was here, and 
quite a lot of them were fishing along the 
streams.”—Land Management Protector, Wm. 
G. Matthews, Ligonier. 
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Moss Club Active 


The Moss Creek Rod and Gun Club of 
Marsteller has been doing a mighty fine job. 
Among other things it purchased 300 rabbits 
for restocking, trapped 60 more and released 
75 ringnecks. It also purchased and released 
3 dozen jack rabbits which it is trying to es- 
tablish in that part of Columbia County. The 
club is not a large one, numbering only 
about 160 members, many of whom are in 
the Service. But it is keeping the ball roll- 
ing until the boys come back, and is planning 
to send members in the Service a free sub- 
scription to GAME NEws. 


“Most of the migrant ducks had left the 
Refuge area by the middle of April. The 
people of this area report seeing many 
more Canada geese still in the area than 
ever before. Every evening about twenty 
or so come to Ford Island and eat the 
winter wheat that is planted there. Between 
the woodchucks and the geese the most re- 
mote piece of wheat has been kept eaten 
close to the ground and will probably not 
produce much grain. 


“Have had several fires in this area dur- 
ing the last of the month. On one occasion 
after extinquishing a fire on Forests and 
Waters property I observed a mother wood- 
cock leading her young brood from the burn- 
BN 59. 8, cw 


“Have seen several young rabbits and 
found a nest of five in the lawn at Head- 
quarters. The mother rabbit does not seem 
to feed the young until late evening. 

“One day while fixing refuge wire near 
the spillway I heard some geese start a com- 
motion and begin to honk and fly short 
circles just west of the spillway at the point 
of land extending toward the Glenn Islands. 
Presently a lone goose flew over us honk- 
ing for fair. The reason for all the ex- 
citement was apparent when we saw a steel 
trap was fastened to its leg with the chain 
dangling back and forth. The goose flew 
east into the refuge and has not been seen 
since. Probably some muskrat trapper’s 
negligence will result in the death of a 
wild goose or at the least in the loss of a 
leg. 

“Have seen several double breasted cor- 
morants, some upland plover, Bonaparte’s 
gulls. Shorebirds are beginning to migrate 
in and most of the songbirds are back.”— 
Land Management Protector, Raymond Sick- 
les, Linesville. 





Two York County fox hunters. Left Daniel 
Lerew and right, Donald Felming, of Dillsburg 
with 27 out of 37 of last season’s catch. 
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A LITTER OF DOBERMANS 


In cooperation with the Doberman Pinscher Club of America and the U. 


S. Marine 


Corps, the Dogs for Defense War Dog Breeding Committee has been authorized to raise 
speciall y bred Doberman puppies, which at one year of age will meet the a specifica. 


tions 0 


the Marines. The qualifications are as follows: sex—males only; min 


mum height 


—at withers 25 inches; minimum weight—60 Ibs.; bold, alert, not gun shy, and excep. 


tionally intelligent. 


All communications should be addressed to Dogs For Defense Breeding Committee, P. O. 
Box 1332, Philadelphia 5, Pa., W. Newbold Ely, Lieutenant Commander U. S. C. G. R., 
Regional Director Dogs for Defense, Chairman National War Dog Breeding Committee. 


“Since the snow has left the mountains 
and fox hunting has practically ended, the 
members of the Warren Field and Stream 
Club have turned their efforts to other 
methods of preserving wildlife in Warren 
County. About two months ago, at a club 
meeting, they volunteered to assist in plant- 
ing food-bearing trees and shrubs on State 
Game Lands in the county. So on May 7, 
1944 President McKinley, with a large num- 
ber of his enthusiastic followers, departed 
for State Game Lands No. 143 to aid the 
Land Manager in starting some seedlings on 
the way to furnish feed for game. The plant- 
ing consisted of 500 Osage Orange, 400 Dog- 
wood, 250 Wild Sweet Crab Apple, 2500 Japa- 
nese Rose, 2000 Mulberry and 2000 Hawthorn, 
making a total of 7650 seedlings. We hope 
enough of these seedlings survive to furnish 
food for all the game in that locality, be- 
cause barren land offers no opportunity for 
game to live and reproduce.”—George H. 
Burdick, Tidioute. 


“Mr. Mays, living on a farm below Clin- 
tonville which is some distance from game 
lands has reported as many as eleven deer 
on his wheat at one time.”—-Game Protector 
Ralph H. Ewing, Franklin. 


“I have been successful in securing a 
troop of Boy Scouts to assist in the spring 
planting of seedlings if we can manage to 
schedule a Saturday afternoon between the 
paper and scrap drives that they already 
have been planning on.”—Game Protector 
Jack P. DeLong, Portage. 


“I found several nests of small rabbits 
before the rainy season and since the rainy 
season I made another check and to my 
surprise all were alive and hardy. 

“The other day a farmer found one of his 
guinea hens nesting some distance from his 
buildings and noticed two kinds of eggs. 
It happened that a ringneck hen also laid 
a few eggs in the same nest. (Probably 
saving nest material for the war effort.)”— 
Game Protector R. E. Holtzapple, Mt. Gretna. 


A young doe, which made a visit to Blairs- 
ville recently, turned out to be venison for 
the patients at Torrance State Hospital 
today. 

The deer, badly frightened at its strange 
surroundings, dashed wildly down Market 
street in Blairsville. It cavorted on the side- 
walks and then dashed into the street. See- 
ing a group of people, the doe turned and 
darted north on Stewart street, disappearing 
into an alley. 

It later crashed into a fence at North 
Alley and East Lane, breaking its neck. 
Police were called but the young doe had 
died of its injuries. 


MY FIRST GUN 


“I am probably one of the youngest Penn- 
sylvania Game News followers having just 
passed 14 years. I have just finished my 
apprenticeship to become a gunner. I have 
been a bush whacker for three years and 
now I am informed I can get a license to 
gun next year if I gun with my daddy which 
I intend to do. 


“Now fellow gunners my problem is, I 
have an uncle who is very good to me and 
he has promised to buy me my first gun 
and I want a sixteen gauge—28 inch barrel- 
double barrel. Maybe some of you can tell 
me where I can get one. 

“Thanks an awful lot.’—Ray Wambold, 
Jr., 4614 Vankirk Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“On January 1, 1944 I set six fox traps. The 
job took me about 6 hours. They were all 
baited with bait I make myself. The next 
morning I looked for about 2 foxes. Instead 
I caught 3 dogs. They did not have licenses. 
The traps were set a good two miles from 
any house. Dogs run the woods here in 
packs the year around. That is where all 
the rabbits and small game is going. There 
is far more game being killed by dogs than 
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the foxes ever killed. I believe any trapper 
will back me up on this—John McCauley, 
Rouseville. 


“Due to the extremely large gray fox 
population in practically every township in 
Lancaster County, resulting in greatly de- 
creasing the small game formerly abundant 
here, not to mention the terrific toll taken 
from poultry raisers in this county, public 
opinion has been aroused to fever heat 
(thanks to the splendid cooperation of our 
local newspapers), to the extent that many 
persons who had never hunted or trapped 
for foxes are now deriving much pleasure 
in helping to alleviate this unhealthy pred- 
ator situation. Some of our sportsmen have 
purchased fox hounds and den dogs just for 
the express purpose of hunting and killing 
off some of the surplus foxes, while others 
have banded together in conducting drives 
similar to deer drives, while still others 
have “gone in” for trapping. 

To partially illustrate the intense interest 
aroused here it has been called to my at- 
tention recently that a number of war 
workers, employed at the local Armstrong 
Cork Co., have sought out one of their fel- 
low workmen, who traps for foxes and 
weasles every other week-end, for specific 
instructions in fox trapping. The latter, John 
F. Shoffstall of Dauphin Street, Lancaster, 
who has been trapping predators for years 
as a sport, generously consented to demon- 
strate his various sets to ‘the following men 
who have signified their interest: Jack War- 
fel, Mt. Nebo; “Barney” Rhinehart, Pequea 
Valley; Dick Wile, Mountville; Elwood “Red” 
Kline, Washington Boro; Dick Bowers, New 
Providence. It is my understanding that 
these men have never trapped for foxes 
before, but I am of the opinion that they 
will be enthusiastic predator-control sports- 
men after receiving the expert instructions 
from Mr. Shoffstall. 

Mr. Shoffstall’s unselfish and sportsman- 
like attitude might well be emulated by 
other fox trapping experts in sharing their 
“secrets of the trade” in making practical 
demonstrations for other amateur predator 
trappers and it is hoped that these new de- 
votees will continue to “spread the gospel” 
after they, themselves, become experts. As 
an interesting sidelight along these lines, the 
son of Harry Wade, of Millersville, taught 
his father how to trap for foxes before the 
former left for the Navy this past fall and 
in a very short time the Senior Wade (who 
incidentally is a very busy businessman), 
trapped several gray foxes close to his home 
in Millersville."—Game Protector, J. M. 
Haverstick, Lancaster. 


Outlaw bears started their depredations 
early this year according to Game Protector 
Arthur G. Logue who said one destroyed 
several beehives owned by Howard Hosmer. 
Another killed two sheep on the farm of a 
Mr. Goodrich. Traps were set for the ma- 
rauders immediately. 

An injured cub turned over to Mr. Logue 
by some hunters last Fall fully recovered 
under the Protector’s care and was released 
recently near Conrad on Game Refuge No. 
515. A tag was placed in its left ear. It 
reads “Tag No. 2. Report to Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, Harrisburg, when killed.” 
It is believed to be the first bear ever tagged 
and released, and the same practice will be 
followed in other cases to determine more 
about the range of the animals. 
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LESSON IN GASTRONOMY 


“I with a party of friends from Rochester, 
Pa. have been hunting for years near 
Coudersport, in Potter Co. On our many 
jaunts we always saw Porkies and numerous 
Porky signs, such as peeled trees, droppings, 
many holes and plenty of tracks. Each fall 
we put on a deer feed for our Boro em- 
ployes and some County officials, also some 
of our close friends who also looked forward 
to this feed each fall. I planned a little joke 
on the invited guests the last deer season. 
Mr. Burkhart, one of my hunting Pals killed 
two big Porkies last fall the day before we 
started for home. I told him I would skin 
them and we were going to have them as 
“coon” when we had our deer feed. We 
did not tell a person they were Porkies. 
On the night of our feed we had about 45 
friends present, they all wanted a piece of 
coon and did eat freely while it lasted. I 
was leaving early on that evening, so I ask 
permission to speak a few words before I 
went, permission was granted and I got up 
and ask this question, how many people 
here tonight have eaten coon for the first 
time this evening; at least 25 raised their 
hand to signify it was their first time to taste 
coon. I said alright gentlemen you have 
been eating Potter County Porcupine; gee if 
you could have seen the expression on many 
of their faces, but not one of them said 
a word against it, so I came to the con- 
clusion that it is as good as some other of 
our many species of game. We had it frozen 
for about 30 days, and I thought it very 
good myself. Personally I think there are 
too many of them in the woods now and 
should be kept under control. They are a 
menace to a certain species of our common 
pine trees. 


“P.S. If you think this worthy of putting 
in our valuable little Game News I will 
appreciate having you do so.” 


A. F. PEarson 


Close the doors, they’re coming in the 
windows! Whether a hen pheasant was mis- 
led by the sparklingly clean windows in the 
home of Mrs. J. D. Smith, Titlow’s Corner, 
Pottstown R. D. 2, or whether it was com- 
pletely “twitterpated” by the balmy spring 
weather, still remains a mystery to Mrs. 
Smith. 


One morning about 8 o’clock she was star- 
tled by hearing what she thought was an 
explosion in her dining room. 


Upon investigation, she found the glass 
storm window and the house window pane, 
each about two by three feet, shattered on 
the floor with a hen pheasant lying stunned 
amid the debris. 


The bird must have been so startled, it 
flew through the windows without noticing 
them. 


The pheasant lay stunned for about five 
minutes, but when it was taken outside it 
flew away, apparently unhurt. And without 
paying for the damages, either. 


All of which proves that a bird in the 


window, er, is worth—is. worth an additional 


clause in insurance policies covering loss 
by befuddled birds. 
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With Those In Service 
(Continued from page 12) 


“Thanks for your very interesting and 
informative letter. I have figured that for 
a letter to reach me it must travel just 
about 13,000 miles. A few have made the 
trip in 8 days from date of post mark, the 
usual time is 15 to 30 days. 


“I can well believe that the accomplish- 
ment of your work is getting to be quite a 
problem with the resignations and men in 
the service. But in spite of that your rabbit 
trapping program looked very impressive. 


“Right now we are beginning to appre- 
ciate what they mean by the monsoon sea- 
son. It starts officially about May 1 and 
continues for four or five months. During 
this time it rains about 5 days out of every 
7. When it is not raining the heat of the 
sun is terrific, melts you right down. Some 
areas receive better than 300 inches of rain- 
fall a year. 

“This is very good hunting territory; tiger, 
deer, buffalo, leopards, numerous other 
animals and an abundance of birdlife. Some 
of the most beautiful specimens of birds I 
have ever seen are here. Recently I shot 
a very large black squirrel; weighed about 
12 lbs. and measured about 36 inches over- 
all. I salt cured the skin and started it on 
its way to my home. If it arrives safely I 
plan to have a taxidermist tan it properly 
‘for me. 


“You asked how things were at this end 
of the line. Censorship prohibits us from 
telling much of the most interesting things. 
Our food is fair, all canned, including the 
dehydrates. At present our living condi- 
tions are better than usual, we are in tents. 
Usually it is a bamboo frame with a can- 
vass tarp over the top. Other times it is a 
jungle hammock or a hole in the ground. 
Believe me the Chinese and Japanese are 
some diggers. My present location affords 
no recreation or entertainment, although 
there have been times when we had the 
opportunity to see a few movies. In my 
opinion the jungles of Burma were never 
meant for white men. I am afraid many 
people are going to be enlightened on con- 
ditions in the war theatres after those who 
are there get back to tell their stories. Many 
of them will not be pleasant stories, I am 
certain. 

Well, I have rambled along for sometime 
and as the end of the paper is in sight I'll 
say so-long for this time—Cpl. John S. 
Shuler. 

P. S. Bob Latimer is about 200 miles from 
me at an air base in India. Hope to see him 
sometime. 


The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service ad- 
vise that the new “duck stamp” for 1944-45 
will be taken from a drawing by Walter A. 
Weber, well known wildlife artist. 

In 1934-35, the first year of issue, 635,000 
stamps were sold. Peak sales occurred in 
1941-42 when 1,440,000 were sold. Despite 
war-time restrictions on hunting due to lack 
of ammunition and gasoline, more than 
1,125,000 of the current series have been 
sold through March 31, 1944. 


WILDLIFE DRAMA 


One of the most dramatic struggles for ex- 
istence by a specie of wildlife is being en- 
acted on the Catalina Mountains and Tucson 
Mountains in Pima County, Arizona. The 
actors are desert bighorn mountain sheep. 


In 1936 a survey was run on the Catalinas 
by the U. S. Forest Service. Eighty one 
head of sheep were found. 


In December 1942 to August 1943 the same 
area was combed by Phil Welles, Field 
Technician under the direction of Theodore 
Knipe, Director of the Federal Aid Division 
of the Arizona Game and Fish Commission. 
Mountain sheep range in extremely rough, 
precipitous country, the most of it accessible 
only to persons traveling on foot. The two 
observers were only able to locate six sheep 
on Pusch Ridge in the Catalinas. Three 
rams, three ewes, two yearlings and two 
lambs, a total of ten, were found on the 
Tucson Mountain area. 


The investigators queried old settlers in 
the vicinity and it was estimated 500 sheep 
ranged the Catalinas alone at the end of the 
nineteenth century. Even as late as 1920 the 
Knagge Brothers living there reported seeing 
as many as six or eight sheep a day. 


Encroachment of civilization on bighorn 
sheep range, building of fences and high- 
ways, competition on the range with domes- 
tic stock and adding poachers to natural 
predators is thought responsible for the re- 
duction of Bighorn Sheep. The settling of 
the valleys and foothills with people has 
pushed lower ranging game animals up into 
sheep country and Welles has found them in- 
tolerant of other animals either wild or do- 
mestic. 


Desert Bighorn are under total protection 
now. Four refuges have been established 
by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service for 
their protection. Two of these are in Ari- 
zona under the supervision of Geno Amund- 
son, Yuma, Arizona. They are the Kofa and 
Cabeza Prieta Refuges. 


~~ 





Who is the lucky nimrod in this photo, which 
looks like it was torn out of an album? We 
want to give credit and return the picture. As 
mentioned previously, please complete name 
and address on all photos as well as other 
details, preferably on a separate piece of paper 
pasted on the back of the picture. 


See 
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CONSERVATION 


Conservation is the common sense utilization by man of all the truth man has 
discovered and uncovered to assist natural processes and laws to continue to 


function productively without the loss of beauty, in order that nature may yield 


the highest bounty now and for future generations.—G. R. Faint 


“LETTERGOFLICKER’”’ 
By Randolph Thompson 


April 17th a flicker began excavating a 
nesting cavity in a sixty foot dead poplar 
tree standing in a rather well protected 
location in Central State College. 

The point selected was forty feet from the 
ground where the tree was eight inches in 
diameter, and the entrance was just below 
a fork where no limbs or knots were in 
evidence for a distance of two feet below. 

The removal of dead and rotten wood con- 
sumed a period of three weeks and the 
ground for some twenty feet from the base 
of the tree was littered with innumerable 
tiny chips. Not a glimpse did I get of a 
mate during this time, and the work was 
evidently all done by a male bird. 

Sometime during the first night following 
the completion of the job, a light wind 
blew off the weakened tree top, the break 
taking place at the point of entrance to the 
excavation. 

An examination of the fallen top showed 
that the flicker had removed all wood to 
within a half inch of the outer shell over 
three-fourths of the circumference, a half 
the remainder was two inches thick and 
the balance the hole of entry. 

At the time of this note a new hole is 
started half way up the stub, where the 
diameter is sufficient to accommodate the 
nest. Better luck this time I hope. 

Friday evening, April 28th, the Union 
County Sportsmen’s Association held a most 
successful dinner meeting, followed by a 
dance, at their newly acquired club loca- 
tion at Weikert. Some two hundred mem- 
bers—including the ladies of the pvarticipants 


—were present at the dinner, and others to 
the number of one hundred or more arrived 
later for the further festivities. 

Largely because of the planning and fore- 
sight of Mr. Andy Herbster, Sportsman and 
Outdoorsman of Laurelton, and with the fine 
cooperation of other good citizens of his 
County, Mr. Herbster has seen his dream 
of many years standing begin to take form 
and materialization. 

In an ideal location near the banks of the 
wildly rushing and beautiful Penns Creek 
and in the heart of Penn’s Woods, the Civil- 
ian Conservation Camp location, together 
with several of its buildings and improve- 
ments have been purchased, and already 
plans for far reaching improvements are 
under way. 

Following a fine dinner in the large and 
fully equipped mess hall, Judge Albert C. 
Johnson of Lewisburg paid high tribute to 
the project, its sponsors, and the aims in 
view, and he predicted big things for future 
sport and sportsmanship in Union County 
and surrounding territory because of this 
big start in the right direction. 

The initial purchase of grounds and build- 
ings was paid for in full through the receipts 
of a community festival held at Laurelton. 

An option on the adjacent farm of 160 
acres with house, large barn, and other 
buildings has been secured and plans are 
on foot to finance this purchase together 
with 300 acres of contiguous mountain wood- 
land. A further addition of seven hundred 
acres of private preserve on the opposite 
side of Penns Creek for the use of the club 
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is made possible because of the good will 
and cooperation of the owner. 


The present plan is to finance the expan- 
sion through sale of shares at $25.00 each, 
a prerequisite being membership in the 
Union County Sportsmens Ass’n. Not more 
than four shares to be owned by one mem- 
ber, but membership to be open to out-of- 
county sportsmen. 


Plans include a permanent caretaker and 
steward living on the premises, development 
of field trial facilities, creation of sanctuaries 
for game birds and animals, raising of game 
birds and experimentation with quail, grow- 
ing of permanent and annual food crops, and 
keeping riding horses on the property for 
use of the members. 

Further improvement of fishing on Penns 
Creek is another object in view and taken 
all in all much is possible in the future 
civic and recreational life of the community, 
and the project merits the cooperation and 
best wishes for success on the part of all. 


An opossum which wandered into Allen- 
town for a bit of city life life wound up 
being killed but not before he’d severely 
bitten a downtown resident who attempted 
to capture him. 


Patrick Gallaher, 37, of Brick Street, near 
Allen Street, is nursing a half dozen deep 
wounds in the palm of his left hand which 
required cauterization and treatment at the 
Sacred Heart hospital. 

Gallagher was walking on Tilghman Street 
west of Reidge Avenue shortly after 3 a.m. 
when a woman screamed from a second story 
window of a Tilghman street home that a 
small bear had just ambled by. 

Gallagher caught up with the animal near 
2d street and in the 10-minute battle that 
followed, the ’possum sank his teeth into 
Gallagher’s hand and then hung on with 
a grip which Gallagher broke after he re- 
peatedly struck the animal across the head 
with a milk bottle and killed it. 





Harry F. Shartle, Womelsdorf, with trophy 
killed in Lycoming County last season. 
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Paying a Price 


The pheasant raiser soon learns that “Eter- 
nal vigilence” is the price he must pay to 
raise a flock of ringnecks to maturity. 
Weasles, skunks, cats, dogs, raccoons,: foxes, 
oppossums and owls are the most spectacular 
enemies, but the most deadly are diseases, 
rats and hawks in the order named. It is 
of the hawks I wish to tell you, especially 
the cooper hawks; for they, like the rats, 
have a tendency to live off the ringnecks 
until they have exterminated the flock or 
until they themselves have been extermin- 
ated by man. 

More hawks fly over a pheasant yard in a 
day than one would suppose, and the pheas- 
ants always see them. Except for a part or 
all of the months of November, December 
and January one or more usually pass over 
the yard every hour of daylight. Sometimes 
they are so high as to be barely discernible 
and often the ringnecks give warning of 
hawks when I cannot see any. When hawks 
migrate in late fall there is considerable 
excitement among the pheasants but usually 
the damage done at that time is negligible. 

In the summer of 1943 a Cooper’s hawk 
began to destroy a flock of about four hun- 
dred and fifty young ringnecks. These ring- 
necks, which were about tthe size of robins, 
were in an open top yard in an apple or- 
chard. The hawk’s method of procedure was 
to fly over the yard to see if the coast was 
clear. Either he flew too high or too far to 
the side for a gunshot. If there appeared to 
be no one around, then he would come down 
to within about twelve feet of the ground 
and come sailing down between the rows of 
apple trees and alight in a densely leaved 
tree in or near the pheasant yard. After 
waiting until the flock was feeding quietly he 
would drop down like a shadow and get 
away quickly and silently with a little ring- 
neck in his talons. One day as I stood at the 
yard gate I heard no sound but happening 
to look I saw the hawk flying away with a 
young pheasant. My shotgun was leaning 
against the brooder house not ten feet dis- 
tant but I did not have time to reach it. 
The little pheasants did not seem particularly 
disturbed but went on eating, dusting and 
flying about most cheerfully. Later on as his 
depredations continued they became terribly 
worried and too scared to eat unless some 
person was near. 

We watched for him all day long even 
at noon or else put all the birds into the 
brooder house until my hired man and I 
could get dinner. 

This hawk would often fly into the midst 
of the limbs of an apple tree and if I ap- 
proached would fly out on the opposite side; 
sometimes if I ran around the tree I would 
get a glimpse of him just disappearing 
around some other tree. And, although we 
kept guns handy all summer we did not get 
one chance to shoot him. 

Sometimes we found the bodies of young 
pheasants still warm, laid on an apple limb. 
He probably caused more than one hundred 
dollars worth of damage. His depredations 
never stopped until I caught him in a trap 
and so brought his game of “hide and seek” 
to a finish. 


The Cooper’s hawks are very persistent 
hunters, often pursuing their prey on foot, 
partly hopping and partly flying. Sometimes 
they catch ringnecks that are inside a closed 
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yard. It would tax a man’s ingenuity to stay 
outside a covered pen and catch the ring- 
necks inside but last fall the Cooper’s hawks 
were doing just that. 

One morning when I went to feed I found 
that some animal had killed a pheasant 
hen and each day for three days I found 
a newly killed pheasant hen. Since each 
was near the outside fence I supposed owls 
had done it. So, I set traps at night until 
I saw a cooper fly away from the place where 
there was a newly killed ringneck hen. So, 
I set my traps in the day time and when I 
visited them in the afternoon there was the 
villain, a Cooper’s caught by one toe. I shot 
him. It may seem foolish to shoot a bird 
already caught in a trap but I had suffered 
too much loss to take a sporting chance. 
This was the bird that although outside the 
yard was catching the ringnecks inside. 

To catch birds inside a yard, that is 
through the fence, the Cooper’s either hunts 
in pairs or one would play the “game” prac- 
tically the same alone. One hides in brush 
at the side of the pen or yard and the 
other flies overhead and scares the game 
to the outside fence then the mate in hiding 
drops to the ground and reaches through 
the netting and seizes the bird usually by 
the head. I could not imagine how they 
did it until I watched them one day, and 
you may be sure I was an interested spec- 
tator of their attempt to kill my birds. I 
saw them reach through the netting and 
grab for the birds heads and I knew their 
talons were long and strong enough to pierce 
the pheasants brain and I swore vengeance 
on them and killed enough of them so that 
they ceased to kill my property. 

I have seen pheasants that had got out 
of a covered pen come back pursued by 
a hawk, and fly down to get into the pen 


to safety and keep diving head on into the 
wire netting until so worn out I caught them 
in my hands. From this it appears the 
hawks would destroy the wild ringnecks 
as they do the tame ones. So, if the ring- 
neck hunting is ever to be good in Penn- 
sylvania I think a price will have to be 
put on the head of the Cooper's hawk.—B. F. 
Cousins, Pheasant Breeder, Hadley, Pa. 


An increase of nearly 400 percent in the 
population of game species of migratory 
waterfowl in North America during the past 
nine years was reported recently by Dr. 
Ira N. Gabrielson, Director of the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service as the result of the 
Tenth Annual Inventory of Migratory Water- 
fowl conducted by that Service. Dr. Gab- 
rielson said that the present estimated pop- 
ulation of 125,350,000 birds was probably the 
greatest since the early 1920’s. At the low 
point of the so-called “duck depression” 
in 1934 and 1935 the migratory waterfowl 
population had fallen to approximately 27,- 
000,000. 

He further declared that the comeback of 
these birds was “one of the great achieve- 
ments of the conservation forces of this 
country” and that it provided “full refutation 
of those who believe that conservation is 
a negative thing.” 

Among the ducks, he pointed out, the 
largest increases have been shown by the 
Mallard and the Pintail. The total population 
of the Mallard at the present time is between 
35 and 40 millions and that of the Pintail is 
in excess of 20 millions. 

Third place is held by the Scaups, con- 
sidered together, fourth by the Redhead, 
fifth by the Baldpate or Widgeon, and sixth 
by the Black Duck. 





Photo by LaMar Mumbauer, 


Young red-shouldered Hawks. 
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HAWKS IN FLIGHT 
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Top to bottom: Osprey; Marsh Hawk—char- 
acteristic attitude over marsh. Note white rump 
patch in lower illustration. 
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Taking at random a list from the annual 
reports, kept for the last ten years by the 
Committee’s resident warden, we find the 
following figures on raptores observed: 


Zareey Vulture ............-. 160 
re Se eos baotsle pia 120 
Sharp-shinned Hawk ........ 1900 
oer 230 
Red-tailed Hawk ............. 5600 
Red-shouldered Hawk ....... 90 
Broad-winged Hawk ......... 2100 


American Rough-legged Hawk 15 


EEE IS ES 100 
ARE CARCI BF oS irae 30 
eee 12 
ye ae 15 
ON REE RRP Oe 30 
White Gyrfalcon ............. 2 
Black Gyrfalcon ............. 1 
rer re 35 
ED nn cx dh oaks hearabns 50 


A thousand hawks in one day was the 
high mark, occuring in November. The 
four hundred and twenty-five broad-wings 
in an hour the greatest concentration. 

These numbers may appear large; it may 
flash across your mind, “If there are that 
many hawks around, why worry about pro- 
tecting them?” Don’t be fooled by a hasty 
opinion. Bear in mind that this ridge is 
probably the chief hawk migration route 
for all the northeastern states and eastern 
Canada, and that these numbers represent 
a fair amount of the total hawk population 
of this vast territory. 

The lookout on Hawk Mountain presents 
a scene of wild grandeur; the panorama of 
farms, crossed by the silvery ribbon of a 
stream, spreads out below, and _ straight 
ahead the ridge itself, piney green splashed 
with flame, stretches out of sight into the 
north. The birds may be sighted a mile or 
two away, sailing head-on with set or beat- 
ing wings. Here comes a _ crookwinged, 
silver and black osprey; next a fast-beating, 
dark-winged pigeon hawk; and, just coming 
into sight on motionless pinions of majestic 
expanse, a soaring golden eagle, the cold 
October light touching his head and neck 
with copper. 

Hawks are grand birds, magnificent in 
flight, the very essence of the untamed 
wilderness. Their benefit to man has seem- 
ingly never been actively realized except- 
ing in the laboratories of the learned. Our 
Government, through its Biological Survey 
(now the Fish and Wildlife Service), has, 
after exhaustive study, for years preached 
the value of hawks to the farmer and agri- 
culturists; yet a motor trip through any of 
the farming sections will still show dead 
hawks, nailed to barn doors or hung up on 
fence posts. 

Distinction between the beneficial species 
and the poultry thieves can be made in the 
field and acted upon, if one has not a 
twitching trigger-finger that pulls at every- 
thing that moves. The drawings accom- 
panying this article are aimed at making 
this identification possible to observers stand- 
ing on the ground watching hawks in flight 
overhead. So much of our scientific knowl- 
edge of birds has been acquired through 
viewing their remains and counting their 
tail feathers that the time now seems right 
to learn to recognize a good fellow without 
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shooting him to make sure that he is harm- 
less. Intense interest in the well-being of 
fellow creatures often goes too far as in 
the case of the inexperienced house-maid 
who was instructed to give her mistress, 
recovering from a nervous break-down, a 
sedative at certain hours. She entered the 
sickroom at three o’clock, the hour for the 
afternoon pill, and found her patient sound 
asleep. Shaking her frantically, she cried, 
“Wake up! Wake up, Mrs. Bates! Sure an’ 
it’s time for your sleepin’ medicine.” 

In so many books field indentification has 
been made difficult by burial under masses 
of technical details of plumage, anatomical 
structure, etc. Read no further if you ex- 
pect identification through scientific tech- 
nicalities; I cannot even spell the words. 
Also, while straining to identify a speck in 
the sky, it mildly baffles me to remember 
that, in the eastern goshawk, the bare por- 
tion of the tibia in front is shorter than 
the middle toe. 

Most of the hawks you see are extremely 
useful; the shifty robbers keep out of sight 
and let the others take the rap for them. 

The more frequently seen soaring hawks 
are BUTEOS, slow-flying, fan-tailed, round- 
ed-winged birds. Under this head come: 


Red-tailed Hawk 
Red-shouldered Hawk 
Broad-winged Hawk 
American Rough-legged Hawk 


All of these feed, almost exclusively, on 
rats, mice, rabbits and other small mam- 
mals, reptiles and insects. 


The drawings attempt to make clear the 
characteristic features of these BUTEOS in 
flight. It is interesting to know that the 
rough-leg has the tarsus feathered to the 
toes, but darned difficult to see from five 
hundred feet below. It is a safe bet not 
to take a shot at any big, slow-circling 
hawk; a hundred to one he did not take 
your chickens nor rob your pheasantry. 


The handsome crook’d-winged, plunging 
osprey eats only fish, (those that he can 
keep away from his robber cousin, the bald 
eagle) and almost no game fish. Suckers, 
carp and sluggish salt water fish are usually 
his fare. Protect this bird everywhere. 

The marsh hawk is that big bird you see 
so often, except in the winter months, beat- 
ing back and forth over marshy swamps, just 
swishing the tops of 'the rushes with its wing 
tips. The white half moon on the rump is 
a good field mark. Lives mainly upon 
meadow mice, reptiles and frogs; takes a 
few smaller birds when it has young in the 
nest, but well merits the protection given 
it in most states. 


FALCONS are those slashing, notched- 
billed, scimitar-winged pirates which medi- 
aeval ladies liked to have sitting around 
in blinders and which were flown at game 
by these ladies and their knights on many 
a day of “gentle” sport in the Age of 
Chivalry. No dive bomber ever functioned 
with more deadly accuracy than a duck 
hawk as it stooped at some luckless teal 
or mallard. Gyrfalcons, those great white 
hawks from the arctic, could be flown only 
by royalty and thus came to be regarded 
as symbols of princely valor. Well were 
they called noble, masters of flight! The 
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souls of the old Norse heroes were borne to 
Valhalla by Valkyries whose helmets were 
sheathed in falcons’ wings. 

The falcons most generally observed in 
the east are: 


Sparrow Hawk 
Pigeon Hawk 
Duck Hawk 


The sparrow hawk is, perhaps, the most 
commonly seen-raptore. Perching on tele- 


‘phone poles and wires, hovering over fields 


with beating wings, they are a familiar 
sight, summer and winter. Insects and mice 
are their chief food. Take a shot at the 
family cat in preference to one at this little 
falcon. 


Not so much can be said in favor of the 
pigeon hawk’s habits; his reputation among 
Simon-pure Auduboners is not lily-white. 
He would eat your grandmother’s canary 
if he got the chance—but, as a grand piece 
of flight mechanism he is there one hundred 
per cent. Flies with dashing, headlong, 
pigeon-like maneuvers, and looks very dark. 
You won’t see him long unless you catch 
him through your glasses, perched on some 
low stump or tussock of marsh grass near 
the coast. 


The duck hawk is a rare sight anywhere 
—perfectly fearless—will tackle anything; a 
big, blackish-looking falcon, resident of the 
wildest cliffs, nesting in spots that are 
agonizing to ardent oologists. Not in the 
good graces of the small-bird lover nor the 
game warden. However, a magnificent bird! 
But try to sell the local natives the idea of 
protecting a ten foot tiger hanging around 
the outskirts of an Indian village. 


ACCIPITERS are_ long-tailed, short-, 
rounded-winged hawks, represented here by: 


Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Cooper’s Hawk 
Goshawk 


These are the generally black-listed hawks. 

The sharp shin, or little blue darter, is 
death on the flocks of sparrows and other 
small birds. Try this identification some 
time when you are watching a sharp shin 
swoop by: “The bare portion of the tarsus 
in front is longer than the middle toe.” 


The Coopers hawk, excepting for a round- 
tipped tail, looks just like a big sharp shin 
and has the same habits. This feathered 
gangster will take birds up to the size of a 
flicker or good-sized pullet. Both these 
hawks in immature plumage are brown, 
much streaked below, and mottled and 
barred on the under wing surfaces. 

America’s fiercest bird is, without doubt, 
the big, red-eyed goshawk, an accipiter of 
red-shoulder size. From this bird could 
come all the hawk-lore legends of ferocity. 
But what a spectacle of power as he swoops 
by! Lock up your pet Plymouth Rocks 
and pray for your favorite ruffed grouse. 

One thought let me leave with you; 
something that bears on the whole situa- 
tion. It was found, on one of the largest 
game preserves in England, that, when all 
the so-called “vermin” had been killed the 
grouse suffered from disease and died off 
in greater numbers than when the foxes 
and hawks were “uncontrolled.” Which 
tends to show that the predators usually 
take the weakest birds, either sick or old, 
and in this way really maintain a balance 
so that selected stock thrives better than 
under overcrowded conditions, (with no 
birds or animals of prey to control the 
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natural increase) when sickness spreads un- 
checked and whole preserves may be deci- 
mated. a 


The next time you see a hawk admire it 
for its perfect mastery of flight and spirit 
of fierce, wild power and don’t wish you 
were looking at it over the sights of a .22. 


There is a Bit of Good in the Worst of them 


Editor’s Note: In the Daily Dispatch, New 
Kensington, Pa., issue of Friday, March 10, 
1944, C. H. Manley, an Audubon authority, 
takes issue with those who charge all preda- 
tor birds as being “villainous killers.” We 
quote Mr. Manley’s opinion on the subject 
because we believe it contains a lot of horse 
sense. 


“While scanning the evening paper re- 
cently the following item, headed ‘Villainous 
Killers,’ caught my eye. ‘Cooper’s, sharp- 
shinned, marsh hawks, great horned owls 
and screech owls are villainous killers of 
birds and wild game and should be the ob- 
ject of every sportsman’s shells.’ 


“It was tucked down in one corner of a 
page on the inside of the paper and prob- 
ably had been used as ‘filler’ to finish out 
the column; but there it was, urging all 
sportsmen to kill on sight, regardless of 
the laws of the state and the liability of a 
fine, just because the author, whoever he 
was, evidently was prejudiced against birds 
of prey in general. 

“Like practically all articles of this nature, 
the fact that it contained some truth was 
perhaps the only reason why it was given 
any space at all in a reputable paper. 


“It is true that all of the above mentioned 
birds of prey are killers of either birds or 
wild game, and some of them kill both; how- 
ever, the term ‘villainous’ is hardly applic- 
able to a creature that is governed wholly 
by instinct, and the instinct of self preserva- 
tion at that. As I understand the term only 
a member of the human family can be 
properly classed as a ‘villain.’ 


“Moreover, the fact that certain birds of 
prey feed to some extent on other birds or 
wild game does not justify demanding that 
all members of the same species be shot 
at every opportunity. 

“In the first place the major part of their 
food may be of such nature that they really 
belong to .the beneficial rather than the 
harmful class. And secondly, it is as un- 
just to condemn all members of any group 
because certain individuals go wrong, as it 
would be to class all men as crooks be- 
cause some of them are dishonest. 

“Of the birds mentioned, the Cooper’s 
hawk feeds largely on birds, including some 
poultry and game. It also disposes of a lot 
of harmful rodents. 

“The little sharp-shinned hawk lives about 
90 percent on small birds but with less than 
two percent poultry and game in its diet. 

“The great horned owl is big and strong 
and, as its home is usually in the deep woods, 
it feeds largely on wildlife of some sort. 
This includes rats and mice and other harm- 
ful rodents as well as game birds and 
animals. 

“All three of these birds are listed as un- 
protected in the game code of the State of 
Pennsylvania and they no doubt destroy 
some game. Naturally a lot of gunners think 
that they are saving just that much game 
when they dispose of one of these. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Top to bottom: Broad-winged Hawk; Red- 
tailed Hawk and Red-shouldered Hawk. 
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creasing 
range. 

One of our most popular game birds is 
the ruffed grouse, whose name, like that 
of the turkey, is on early hunting records 
as sporty shooting and good eating. These 
birds were preyed upon by the market hunter 
until the sale of game was stopped in 1897. 
But even then, because of the lack of strict 
enforcement, unscrupulous men circumvented 
the law and continued to take a heavy toll. 

At first predator control was the only 
ready remedy, other than law enforcement, 
for increasing these game birds. A little 
later importations from Candada were under- 
taken, following which attempts were made 
to raise them in captivity. Over 300 birds 
were released between 1923 and 1939 in 
the hope that the added stock would spur 
the natives to bigger and better populations, 
but these efforts were of little value. If 
wild-trapped grouse could have been ob- 
tained in large numbers the results might 
have been very satisfactory, but they were 
nowhere to be had. Artificial propagation 
was a failure because these fellows stub- 
bornly refused to respond. The whole rear- 
ing program had to be abandoned. Another 
complicated problem in grouse management 
is the occurrence of cycles or periods of 
abundance and scarcity. As yet, there is no 
satisfactory explanation of the cause, nor 
has any remedy been found to level out these 
“peaks” and “depressions” in the grouse 
supply. In periods when the cycle is at its 
height, grouse are plentiful everywhere over 
their normal range; when the cycle is at 
its lowest only a few widely scattered birds 
can be found. 

In an effort to take some of the shooting 
load off the ruffed grouse, a north-western 
cousin, the sharp-tailed grouse, was intro- 
duced a few years ago believing it would 
like the home of its eastern relatives and 
decide to stay. But in spite of the fact 
that over 600 of them were shipped here and 
released in such likely spots as Clearfield, 
Elk, Jefferson, and Montgomery Counties and 
in the Allegheny National Forest, they ap- 
parently have refused to take up house- 
keeping in our forests. 

Now lets turn our attention to the mammal 
side of the ledger. So far as the authors 
have been able to unearth, the Commission 
has never attempted the introduction of 
any “furrin” mammals, but they have tried 
to re-establish or increase the local num- 
bers of certain native species with varying 
degree of success. 


One of the unsuccessful attempts was the 
effort to restore elk in Pennsylvania. In 
1913, 72 were purchased and released in 
Clinton, Clearfield, Monroe, and Centre 
Counties; two years later 95 were put in 
Potter, Cameron, Carbon, Forest, Blair, and 
Monroe; and in 1925 to 1927, 10 were turned 
loose in Elk County, but all these releases 
were of no avail. True, the elk semed to 
“come back” for awhile, and a few nice 
bulls were killed in the open seasons after 
1923. But by and large the elk again passed 
slowly into oblivion, with only one smal] 
band left today. The available, undisturbed 
range was not sufficiently extensive to allow 
these timid creatures to engage in their 
usual nomadic wanderings without human 


satisfactorily and extending its 








Gambel Quail and native Bob Whites. 





Elk on private Pennsylvania game preserve. 
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annoyance. They apparently can’t stand up 
against disturbance and driving hither and 
yon by our army of deer and bear hunters. 
The elk properly belongs in more extensive 
and wilder country than we can offer them, 
and if they remained in any great numbers 
they would not only cause the farmers much 
crop damage but would compete with their 
smaller relatives, the whitetail, on an already 
overcrowded home ground. 


And speaking of the whitetailed deer, to 
sportsmen of today constantly faced with 
the problem of how to keep the present 
number of deer to a level with the available 
browse, it seems far-fetched to admit that 
at one time we really had to go to other 
states and get additional players for the 
home team. In 1906 we went to Michigan 
and brought home 60 recruits to stock new 
game refuges, then still a novelty. In the 
following years private breeders in New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Maine, Ohio, Kentucky and Pennsylvania 
shipped us almost 2,000 to put additional life 
into our struggling herd. 


By 1924 we had a vigorous, sturdy increas- 
ing herd, helped not only by the imports 
but also by the favorable browse conditions. 
A good growth of succulent sprouts is ab- 
solutely necessary to the welfare of these 
“critters” which developes as the lumber- 
men finish their cutting operations. Now we 
have plenty of deer but the increasing herd 
has caused trouble in more ways than one. 
One of the catastrophes resulting from a 
large herd was, while rapidly eating itself 
out of house and home, it was also eating 
the snowshoe rabbits out of their home 
ranges, and cutting in on the grouse and the 
wild turkey habitats. 


The snowshoe or varying hare is larger 
than the cottontail and hangs out among 
the woody cover only, usually the thickets 
and swamps on the higher elevations. It is 
fleet-footed and sporty hunting, so the 
Commission did its best to avoid drastic re- 
ductions in its numbers. Consequently about 
1919 it began to stock these fellows, and by 
1933 well over 21,000 had found new homes 
in our woods. But importing them from 
Maine and other northern states was not 
satisfactory, since many died en route and 
were too costly. Later it was found (after 
1933) that if seasons were closed occasionally 
and bag limits curtailed, the hares would 
oblige by producing an ample shootable sur- 
plus where proper food and cover conditions 
prevailed around their home base. How- 
ever, if any surplus built up in this way is 
to be maintained, the deer herd must be 
kept to the proper level so that there will 
be sufficient food and shelter left to feed 


Mr. and Mrs. Snowshoe and family after 


the deer browse over an area. 

From the woods and the snowshoes, we 
go to the fields and farm woodlots and its 
smaller distant cousin, the cottontail. It’s 
safe to say that the cottontail is the most 
popular of all game animals in our State. 
It was always fairly plentiful, but being sub- 
jected to so much hunting pressure every 
year, with less and less cover in many areas, 
and because the sportsmen clamored for 
more rabbits, several plans had to be effected 


(Continued on page 30) 
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A Compliment 


“Would like to compliment your magazine 
on making me more homesick than any 
other cause except my family. I was born 
and raised in Pennsylvania and many of 
the scenes in the magazine are pictures of 
some of the very ground that I have hunted 
over. 

“The boys in the outfit all are dreaming 
of the day when they can again return to 
the peace and quiet of the woods and 
streams. The Pennsylvanians are in the 
majority in our outfit so we can talk down 
any ‘furriners,’ even those from Texas and 
California. 

“What most of us are ‘sweating out’ is 
the fact that before we can get home the 
people who weren’t overseas or in the army 
at all will have the game supply so de- 
pleted that those who come out of the army 
late will find things rather well shot out. 

“Another thing is that some fanatic will 
pass a law prohibiting civilians from own- 
ing guns. This is wrong since most of 
our boys learn to shoot in the woods and 
hills, the army just polishes them up. 

“I have a son in Lancaster who is 34% years 
and who I hope will in the future find as 
much pleasure as I have in Penns Woods. 

“I read in our Service paper that Penn- 
sylvania is planning on using the Vets who 
are temporarily unemployed to do con- 
servation work. This is a good plan but 
let’s not open up all the woods to people 
who don’t appreciate them. Leave some 
parts where no cars are allowed and a 
man can get away from the ‘dudes’. 

“Might add a few notes on the game situa- 
tion as we find it in England. Ringnecks 
are super abundant and about the size of 
a small turkey. The English Hares are 
so big that the dogs pretend not to see 
them for fear of getting trampled to death. 
I believe the reason they are so plentiful 
is that all the land is absolutely private 
and the game belongs to the owner. There 
is a lot of poaching and the ‘yanks’ are 
pretty frequent culprits until they (we) 
realize what a serious offense it is to hunt 
on other people’s land. I'll take good old 
Pennsylvania everytime with plenty of pub- 
lic Game Lands and State Forest. 

“My best wishes for your continued suc- 
cess in the future. I’m planning a hunting 
place of my own when I return. Prefer- 
ably in Lycoming or Centre County.”—I1st 
Lt. Robert C. Machen. 
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a noon-to-noon daily limit. 


Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) 


Westmoreland closed 


on the closing date. 


Northampton, Pert 


Residents may no " trap beavers. One 


County where trapped. 


or before 8 
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OFFICIAL 1944 OPEN SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS 


(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern War Time) 


Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. 
hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 8 A. M. 
to 6 P. M., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 7 A. M. to 8:30 P. M. 
Regulations for hours to set traps in open counties.) Raccoons may be hunted at night, with 





UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limit Bag Limits Seasons 

three days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 
PIM ir i Sa ys alae w kiss wo bee bis sscavecns 6 ie Do nex 10 
SEIIOD a's cd-c:0ln-o ca ke bee cvnoeseces oie AI Me eae 15 , 
Hungarian Partridges (Statewide) » Se 8 
Wild Turkeys (See 9 counties closed below)* .... 1..... BPaccge Nov. 1.. Nov. 30 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only ............seeee0- | Sa 12 
PR SIE. 0d 0 Fou cc ce cdececcccciccccssscoees Oo iabon 25 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined kinds) 6..... 24 
IS PANNE. SG ds b Grad becuse ou Ki idudeeeseeteccenge Unlimited ..... Nov. 1.. Sept. 30, 1945 


Grackles (commonly called Blackbirds) ........... eevee until Sept. 30, "1945 


the! Gnade) aeons Nov. 15.. Nov. 22 


Sere eee eee eee ee ee 


Raccoons, by individual or hunting party* ..... alas j20 tine Oct. 23.. Feb. 1, 1945 
Raccoons, by trapping (Statewide)* ..............00 cesses ne Nov. 1.. Feb. 1, 1945 
Woodchucks CEE” cc oc adealte cccadsgneds. Wiadwes 
limited eocee July 1.. Sept. 30 

Bear, over one year old by individual ............ 1 ..... >a 
Bear, over one year old by hunting party of three eae Nov. 27.. Nov. 30 
june” more subtnonesseMas asst peak casey ceks Cus ise 2 Cotes 34 

er, male with two or more points to one antler 1..... 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of six or more 6..... & 5 Dec. 1.. Dec. 16 


NO OPEN SEASON—Sharp-tailed Grouse, Doves, Cub Bears, Antlerless Deer and Elk. 


MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS—(Seasons fixed by Federal Government. 
lations see separate summary issued with license.) 


FUR-BEARERS—(See note under Special Regulations)* 


I EO ono cckvlcceehensessweeeucnan et Unlimited } 


NN aU Ras ce cas bhi sle amhese ani aiaeckep nehe © 00S 5 Unlimited j°"’*’ 
eee: (I CEO CMMI kw oc tied ce cminacesecss Unlimited ..... ae. 1.. Feb. 1, 1945 
Beavers (Traps only. See 31 counties closed below)* oe tae 15.. Mar. 1, 1945 


Sar ee Popes re, ae eee Pe Pees fee eee Unprotected until Schemmel 30, 1945 


*SPECIAL REGULATIONS 
Turkeys—Counties of Clarion, Forest, Jefferson, McKean, Potter, Snyder, Tioga, Warren and 


Raccoon Hunting—The season begins at noon on the opening date, and ends at same hour 


Raccoon Trapping—Traps not to be placed before 9 A. M. on the opening date (see instruc- 
tions below concerning lifting traps on closing date). 


Beavers—No trapping in the counties of Adams, Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Bedford, Berks, 
Blair, Bucks, Cambria, Cumberland, Delaware, Fayette, Franklin, Pulton, Greene, Hunt- 
ingdon, Indiana, Juniata, Lawrence, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mercer, 

, Philadelphia, Somerset, Washington, Westmoreland, and York. Non- 

person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. 

Traps must not be placed closer than 15 feet from the waterline on any established 

beaver houses. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold 

or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to Protector in District or 


Trapping—tTraps for fur-bearers and raccoons not to be placed before 9 A. M. on Nov. 1, 

A. M. on any later opening date for trapping. The season on the last date 
indicated for trapping closes at 12 o’clock noon to permit removal of animals caught on 
the last night of the season and lifting traps by daylight. 

Snares—May be used without springpoles for taking predators from December 16 to March 
31, 1945, in all counties except Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Berks, Bucks, Cambria, 
Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Somerset, Washington, Westmoreland and York. 


(AS FIXED BY COMMISSION AT MEETING ON MAY 6, 1944) 


On November 1 no 


(See Special 


For species and regu- 


Nov. 1.. Feb. 1, 1945 


Mifflin, Montgomery, 








Seasonal Browsing of Woody Plants - - - - 


(Continued from page 9) 
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“While at camp in Cross Forks, Potter 
County during deer season I had an interest- 
ing experience with an 8-point buck. It was 
early in the morning, the snow lay very 
heavy on the ground and trees, and there 
was a very strong wind blowing. When 
leaving camp we walked about 300 yards 
down the valley and there on the side of 
the mountain was a big 8-point buck and 
9 does. Hearing us coming they took off 
up the hill and kept covered by the brush. 


My wife and I trailed the buck all day 
and when just about to give up we noticed 
smoke coming from a farmhouse. We 
headed toward the farm and there in the 
field stood my big buck. Kneeling to get 
a perfect shot I leveled on it broadside just 


where the neck and front leg join. The - 


bullet went almost a yard in back of the 
buck, which in the meantime looked up, 
walked a few feet, stopped and gave me an- 
other shot. Well to make my story short, 
I shot five times and it just shook its tail 
and walked into the woods. The moral of 
the story is never borrow another man’s 
rifle for not knowing how it shoots it may 
be very disappointing and very dangerous 
at times. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


Hits, Misses, and Home Runs - - - - 





Photo by Seth Gordon. 


Six crates of bull elk on flatcar belonging to Dents Run Coal Company, just a short 
while before releasing on Dents Run, Elk County, February 12, 1925. 


to meet the needs of both hunters and 
rabbits. 

Stopping such practices as using ferrets 
for hunting, letting dogs run at large, and 
selling wild rabbits, plus the cottontails 
natural ability to reproduce, increased the 
supply. Importation of bunnies from other 
sources on a large scale pleased the hunters 
but added comparatively little to the shoot- 
ing stock, as research findings later proved. 


Until 1933 practically all cottontails re- 
leased were secured from places other than 
Pennsylvania; we bought them from Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, Kansas, and Oklahoma, 
mostly Missouri, but about ten years ago the 
Commission started a live trapping and 
transfer program. Rabbits were trapped 
from areas in which they had become too 
numerous or where no hunting was per- 
mitted, and released where public shooting 
was allowed. In 1943 none were purchased 
from outside the state but over 31,000 were 
live-trapped and released; this year over 
33,000 were similarly disposed of. Since 
1916, well over 1,000,000 cottontails have 
been stocked. 


“Busy as a beaver” is an expression fre- 
quently heard, but about 1902 Pennsyl- 
vanians could have seen these little engineers 
at work only in the Poconos because the 
one remaining colony of the once vast sup- 
ply of “black gold” which made wealthy 
men out of many early Pennsylvania trappers 
lived there. In 1917 Wisconsin presented 
Pennsylvania with a pair which established 
themselves on a game refuge in Cameron 
County. More were bought and released 
on other refuges until by 1921 there were 
thriving colonies in Cameron, Carbon, Centre, 
Clinton, Dauphin, Lycoming, Perry, Union, 
Sullivan, and Tioga Counties. These fellows 
really went to the business of building homes 
in a big way, and by 1930 were found in at 
least 40 counties. In 1934 beaver trapping 
again became profitable in Penn’s Woods. 
Since that year, 17,165 have been trapped, 
there having been a season every year ex- 
cept 1935. 


’Coon hunting has always been, and we 
hope always will be, enjoyed by Pennsyl- 
vania nimrods. In Colonial times, among 
woodsmen ’coon caps were a common part 
of their clothing, and now the devotees of 
the sport consider a “coon dog” as one of 
their most valuable possessions. Raccoons 
are classed game rather than fur-bearers, 
but have been intensively hunted for their 
valuable pelts. By 1926 raccoons were 
steadily disappearing from certain sections 
when 19 were trapped from refuges and 
liberated on open hunting areas. After these 
small releases showed favorable results, the 
Commission through private dealers and by 
live-trapping on game refuges and private 
preserves has stocked over 2,000. 

However, the restocking program alone 
cannot be credited with restoring ‘coon 
populations. True, the program aided some- 
what, but while these releases were being 
made the woods were maturing and the 
’eoons found favorable conditions there and 
settled down to the business of living and 
raising big families. They are now plentiful 
enough so that hunting and trapping are 
again good sport, and pay big dividends 
besides. 

There are three native squirrels which 
are classed as game animals; the fox, gray, 
and the red squirrels. Some, no doubt, .will 
add a fourth kind the black squirrel, but 
since this is in reality a color phase of the 
gray there are actually three species, of 
which only two, the fox and the gray, have 
been stocked. 

These frisky little animals have been 
stocked in goodly numbers to make certain 
the population would remain at a safe level, 
also to introduce new blood. More grays 
have been stocked than fox squirrels—the 
total numbers being 3,726 grays and 3,366 
fox squirrels. 

In summation, during the 48 years of its 
existence, the Game Commission has re- 
leased nine species of game birds and seven 
species of game mammals. Of the birds, 
six were exotics which they attempted to 
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(Continued from page 28) 


establish as game birds in this state. How- 
ever, only one, the ringneck, really became 
a homesteader. Four others, the Gambel 
Quail, the Reeves Pheasant, the Chukar 
Partridge and the Sharp-tail Grouse just 
refused to become citizens, and the Hun 
is on the border line between mere hanging 
on and failure. 

Releases of the various species of mam- 
mals were either attempts to reestablish 
former game animals and bring their num- 
bers up to a shootable surplus, as with the 
elk, or were made to keep the populations 
on a level capable of sustaining heavy 
hunting pressure, as with cottontails. 

It must be remembered that all releases 
of any animals by the Commission were 
made in an attempt to give the Pennsyl- 
vania shooters more and better sport, and 
that all releases were made on public hunt- 
ing grounds or, where special protection 
was needed, on Commission controlled ref- 
uges. In every case, as soon as these animals 
had increased to safe population levels, they 
were put on the open game list. If they 
proved unsatisfactory, experiments with 
them were discontinued. 


HAWKS IN FLIGHT 
(Continued from ‘page 27) 


“The other two mentioned, the marsh 
hawk and the little screech owl, are in an 
entirely different classification. Both are on 
the protected list in this state and, from 
all the reliable information I have been able 
to gather, justly so. Some authorities have 
claimed that, under certain conditions, marsh 
hawks have been more than ordinarily de- 
structive of bird life, but on the whole, as a 
species, their diet is much more on the 
beneficial side than otherwise. 


“Dr. J. B. May, who is probably one of 
the best authorities on hawks in the United 
States, in his ‘Hawks of North America’ 
lists poultry and game as only two percent 
of their food. This percentage was arrived at 
as the result of the examination of 418 
stomachs and crops of these hawks, over a 
period of some forty years, by eight different 
scientists. Hardly a basis for demanding the 
wholesale slaughter of these birds. 

“As to the little owl, which we hear much 
more often than see, it seems a shame to 
think of classing him with even the best 
of the others mentioned. A bird with a 
credit of 40 percent mice and other small 
mammals, and 34 percent insects in his bill 
of fare would seem rightfully protected by 
our game laws. True he is charged with a 
percentage of small birds, mainly sparrows, 
in his diet, but as most of these are pre- 
sumably English sparrows we should not 
criticise him too severely for that. 

“But that is not the whole story. There 
are other very important features which 
must be considered in this connection, and 
that is the value of these birds to our wild- 
life, and their increasing scarcity, particularly 
those on the unprotected list. 

“As stated in a previous article, our birds 
of prey are here for a purpose. They are 


. nature’s health department, and each species 


(Continued on page 32) 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


Highlights Wildlife Conference - - - - 


for on them depends the success or failure 
of all such programs. 

Mr. Ken A. Reed of the IZAAK Walton 
League, attacked the Federal Dam Building 
policy, charging that the government has no 
coordinated water policy but allows water 
to be exploited for and by minority groups. 
He stated that more waste has been brought 
about by the idea that agriculture was the 
highest possible use to which land could be 
put than by any other single idea or practice 
in land management. Agriculture is not feas- 
ible on certain land regardless of improve- 
ment policies, and this must be recognized. 
He also struck out against the general idea 
that all water is useless unless it is dammed, 
diverted, or canalized. He stressed the need 
for pollution correction, ending his speech 
with, “Let’s cleanse our streams before we 
dam them.” 

After this talk, the paper given by W. E. 


MORE ABOUT ’CHUCKS 


HE woodchuck was one of the first ani- 

mals I killed when I started hunting 25 
years ago, and I believe I was the first one 
to hunt them successfully, that is, shooting 
15 or 20 of them till midday. Yet after learn- 
ing much about them I was one of the first 
to insist on a law for their protection. It 
makes me laugh when I read untrue articles 
about ‘chucks and sometimes I believe even 
our authorities on wildlife are in the dark as 
to their true habits. The facts I'm giving you 
here I can prove, either by my own ex- 
periences or by the experiences of anyone 
taught to hunt woodchucks. 


I early made it my motto never to take 
an animal’s life just for the sport of killing, 


‘and always believed in making use of edible 


animals. (Please note in the picture that 
gamble sticks in their legs make them easier 
to carry after dressing.) Many times I’ve 
lugged 8 or 10 chucks for 2 miles or more 
to someone who enjoyed eating them. 

When the groundhog went on the game 
animal list many old hunters found a new 
sport that differed from their usual type of 
hunting. Woodchucks are dumb, in a crafty 
sort of way and have very keen eyesight 
and a keen nose. Yet many times I have 
sneaked up close enough that I could have 
picked them up were it not for the respect 
I have for their powerful jaws. 


Now, I’ve found that the hunter can win 
the friendship of many farmers by shooting 
the groundhogs which are causing damage 
in his fields, but be careful when using a 
high powered rifle not to injure the farmers’ 
livestock. As a woodchuck can carry more 
lead into its den than any animal its size 
shotguns with anything smaller than buck- 
shot should be outlawed. It’s really surpris- 
ing how much killing they take. Out of the 
two thousand woodchucks I’ve killed with a 
.22 long rifle I didn’t cripple over 514, but I 
always aim for the head. If a woodchuck is 
sitting up I always try in some way to get 
a clear shot at his head, thus making either 
a clean kill or a complete miss. 

There are many little things that a sports- 
man can do for the farmers which they 
gratefully appreciate and don’t soon forget. 


Warne, chief of the U. S. Bureau of Recla- 
mation, was of double interest. It was, un- 
intentionally of course, a rebuttal of the 
charges made by Mr. Reed. He spoke of the 
fine work which was being done in irriga- 
tion as a result of dam building and stated 
that such irrigation makes possible great 
flexibility of crops. He mentioned the wild- 
life refuges which had been created around 
reservoirs and which are under the direction 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service. He prom- 
ised that any future developments would be 
planned in cooperation with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. He discussed rather fully 
the proposed development of the Missouri 
River basin and the benefits which would 
accrue to wildlife as a result. 

It is, of course, impossible in a report of 
this nature to cover all of the factual in- 
formation made available in the various 
papers presented at this Conference, for they 


By Paul Shoizberger 





Always let the farmer know you intend 
hunting in his fields so he can tell you how 
many other hunters are there and likewise 
tell other hunters of your presence. This 
cuts down the danger resulting from too 
many hunters in one spot. Likewise, in the 
summer the farmer has many crops that he 
does not wish tramped down, and the real 
sportsman will be careful in going thru the 
fields. I have the first time yet to have 
difficulties with a farmer and I have many, 
many farmer friends. 


To avoid shooting a human in mistake for 
a woodchuck, a hunter should never shoot 
until he is sure that the animal at which he 
is aiming is really a groundhog and not a 
man, It is better to pass up a couple shots 
than to take a chance. 


The female hog usually has from 3 to 4 
young in her den during hibernation, and 
the young are unusually small when born. 
The den is generally located along the edge 
of the woods in a grown up gutter, or along 
a dense fence row. However, groundhogs 
grow quickly and in about 4 or 5 weeks are 
out feeding on grass. It’s very interesting 
to watch them play and to watch them 
scamper into the den when the mother gives 
her shrill warning whistle. During the third 
or fourth month the mother weens her young 
by leaving them and traveling to the closest 
good food, such as clover, hay, or soy beans 
and there she digs a temporary hole and 
fattens up for winter hibernation. Then, in 
the fall she’ll travel to an established hiber- 
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(Continued from page 13) 


covered many specific fields of conservation, 
including restoration of the wild bison, carry- 
ing capacity of deer yards as determined by 
browse plots, big game in winter, the growth 
of fish, conserving the fish crop, cooperation 
between commercial and game fish inter- 
ests, managing the waterfowl resources, con- 
trol of ‘waterfowl depredations, game law 
enforcement, a cooperative approach to farm- 
game management, the decline in the sharp- 
tailed grouse and Hungarian partridges in 
Western Canada and an excellent panel on 
the function of wildlife and conservation 
education. 

All of these interesting discussions in full 
will be available, through the American 
Wildlife Institute, Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., sponsors of this thirtieth an- 
nual gathering of the Conservation forces of 
North America. The printed proceedings 
will cost $1.00 per copy. 


nation den or she’ll dig a new one in the 
woods or along a grown up fence row. 


Let me state here that the female digs 
most of the holes’making from 2 to 3 each 
year and for safety’s sake, each den has two 
or more outlets. These woodchuck holes are 
often used by other small animals, including 
the fox for I have witnessed foxes routing 
woodchucks from holes, even killing them 
and eating their young. On one occasion 
however I saw an old groundhog win the 
fight causing the fox to turn tail. 


Woodchucks will eat most anything in the 
vegetable line. I’ve killed them 75 feet high 
in an acorn tree eating acorns, high in apple 
trees and have often shot them from corn 
stalks where they were eating an ear of corn. 


Contrary to popular belief, they are good 
climbers and whenever possible they have 
a resting place on top of a fence post, on a 
tree limb over hanging the field or on 
a stump, where they will lay for hours. 
These can be noted by the dirt and mud 
left there by the chucks when they crawl 
up to sun themselves or to view the country- 
side. 

Mating occurs in the fall, and beginning 
the last of September and continuing through 
October it is common for males to travel 
great distances. They can often be seen 
traveling across large fields and I’ve wit- 
nessed many bitter battles between males. 
On two occasions when I interferred in a 
battle by picking the one ’chuck up by his 
tail, the other groundhog furiously attacked 
me. That’s how angry they get. So you can 
see that when often battling they simply 
ignore a human being. I’ve experienced this 
with buck deer also. 

These are only a few highlights of the 
facts I’ve learned about woodchucks. They 
are interesting little animals and worthy of 
being classed as game. 

I am now working at the U. S. Naval Sta- 
tion at Bainbridge, Maryland and I let at 
least 30 different sailors read your GAME 
News each month and they enjoy it very 
much. These boys are from all over the 
United States. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE 


WHEREAS, The Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission is of the opinion that for the better 
protection of game it is temporarily desir- 
able and necessary to increase certain bounty 
rates, and to pay rewards or bounties to en- 
courage the killing of certain destructive 
owls, all throughout the Commonwealth; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, acting 
under the powers and authority vested in it 
by the provisions of Article XI, Sections 
1101 and 1102, of the Act of Assembly ap- 
proved June 3, 1937, P. L. 1225, entitled, “An 
Act concerning game and other wild birds 
and wild animals; and amending, revising, 
consolidating, and changing the law re- 
lating thereto”, by resolution adopted this 
6th day of May, 1944, changes the rates of 
bounty heretofore paid for the killing of 
certain animals, and adds certain birds to 
the bounty list, all such rates to become 
effective July 15, 1944 and continue for 
a period of one year expiring July 15, 1945, 
inclusive, said rates of payment to be made 
for specified birds and animals killed in a 
‘wild state in the Commonwealth only dur- 
ing said period and when presented in the 
manner and under the conditions stipulated 
in the Act aforesaid, the new rates of pay- 
ment to be as follows: 


1. GRAY FOX—That the bounty on the 
‘gray fox be continued at $4.00 up to the end 
of the period indicated, with no bounty on 
‘the red fox. 

2. WEASEL—That the bounty on the 
‘weasel be increased from 50c to $1.00, for 
all weasels killed during the period indicated. 

3. GOSHAWK— That the bounty on the 
goshawk be continued at $2.00 for adults 
and $1.00 for fiedglings, for all goshawks 
killed during the period indicated. 

4. GREAT-HORNED OWL—That a bounty 
‘of $4.00 be paid for adult great-horned owls 
‘and $2.00 for fledglings, for all great-horned 
‘owls killed during the period indicated. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 
foregoing resolution shall be duly published 
in accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 1102 of Article XI of the Act aforesaid 
in the June and July 1944 issues of the 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME News, as required, and 
this change in the rate of bounties to be 
brought to the attention of the public 
through other available channels, the Execu- 
tive Director of the Commission being 
hereby authorized and directed to certify 
the foregoing as and for the act of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 

Sera Gorpon, 
Executive Director. 


Talk about a family affair. We are in 
receipt of a photograph, unfortunately too 
poor for reproduction, of five bucks killed 
in Forest County, near Cook Creek the first 
day of deer season in 1937, by the late Rev. 
&. E. Timmis and his four sons. The kill 
Was made in an area of about 500 feet. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


They Will Happen 


Imagine if you can, the terror in the 
heart of a mother, upon hearing the deafen- 
ing roar of a .45 calibre cartridge explode in 
an adjoining room, where her three year old 
son was alone with his toys. 


Imagine also, the hollow stomach feeling 
of the child’s father, as the mother told him 
of the thing that couldn’t happen in his 
home and yet did happen. 


Bill Houck is an expert rifleman and shoot- 
ing instructor of exceptional ability. He has 
taught hundreds of men and women to shoot 
and handle firearms. He is one of the most 
safety minded, safety acting and safety 
teaching, shooting instructors known to the 
writer. 


It is because of his strict safety qualities, 
plus the fact that it was his little son who 
fired the big cartridge, that the writer se- 
cured his permission to publish the story as 
a safety precaution to others. 

Like his sportsman father, the lad is in- 
terested in guns and the proud owner of a 
common little pop gun. It seems that the 
old cork for the gun came among the missing 
when the boy insisted on shooting in the 
wrong direction too often. So the youthful 
marksman went in search of ammunition and 
from somewhere unknown to the parents, 
he dug out a loaded .45 cartridge. Hock, in 
his reconstruction of the shooting, believes 
some visitor may have lost it from a pocket 
while sitting on the davenport, and the boy’s 
searching hand found it. The cartridge was 
placed in the barrel of the pop gun and slid 
back as far as the piston which creates pres- 
sure in any common pop gun. The trigger 
was then pulled and the piston struck the 
cartridge hard enough to explode it. In this 
case no one was injured, but it could just 
as well have resulted in tragedy. 


The point we desire to bring to attention 
through this true incident is that no matter 
how safety minded we are, shooting accidents 
can and do happen. If loaded guns or am- 
munition are within reach of children, there 
exists an extreme safety hazard. Many a 
child has suffered the loss of a hand or an 
eye or other injury from hitting a loaded 
shell with a hammer. The child could hardly 
be blamed for playing with an article which 
his parents treated as harmless. Too often 
we read of some child killing a playmate 
with a gun that was not supposed to be 
loaded. When a little older, children should 
be taught all about guns, but while they are 
still children such playthings should be kept 
under lock and key.—Seth Myers, Clarion 
Republican. 


“On April 17, I caught a Buzzard in a 
pole trap on State Game Lands No, 15. This 
is the first time since I have worked for 
the Commission that it has happened and 
I am wondering if any of the other field 
men have been catching them. 


“On my way back from tending a live 
beaver trap April 27, I saw two weasels 
run into a bridge abutment. I stopped the 
car, stepped out with the .38 revolver, 
whistled like a quail, and one weasel im- 
mediately came out to see. He came, he 
saw, I conquered. The other one was not 
so curious.”—Game Protector, Land Man- 
agement, R. P. Schmid, Slippery Rock. 
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HAWKS IN FLIGHT 
(Continued from page 30) 
has ja very definite assignment as to its 
duties. 

“It is their job, as a whole, to remove the 
aged and infirm, the weak, the helpless, the 
crippled and diseased and by so doing pre- 
vent epidemics and keep the breeding stock 


vigorous and healthy. This is absolutely 


essential if our wildlife is to survive. There 
is no other possible way that this job can 
be done. If any of these predators are 
reduced below the needs in a certain area 
there is a shortage of ‘manpower’ there, and 
some of the work is necessarily left undone, 
If a pair of hawks or owls are killed, it 
may be years before another pair will estab- 
lish a home in that locality and take over. 

“Our Game Commission can raise ring- 
necked pheasants at a game farm and stock 
sections where they are scarce; and it can 
trap both rabbits and ringnecks in sections 
where there are too many and transfer them 
to places where there are too few, but it 
cannot do this with birds of prey. 

“While it might be possible to trap them, 
it certainly would not be feasible, even if it 
were possible, to either propagate or trans- 
port them. Therefore, once they are gone, 
they are gone, and no one can replace them.” 


HUNTERS YOU KNOW 
IVY IKE 


Emery Boysen 
Scoffed at the poison 
of the three-leaf ivy vine; 
To prove he was tough, 
He rolled in the stuff, 
Oh, he had himself a time! 


He shortly discovered 
He was thoroughly covered, 
And the itch was enough to convince. 
He wasn’t immune; 
He changed his tune, 
And he hasn’t been in the woods since. 


CARSTEN AHRENS, 
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THE FAMILY OF A. HUNTER, ESQUIRE—EPISODE NO. 37 








MORNING, TRUDY. 
TO TAKE A NAP AWHILE 
‘SOI DON 


ME IN AN 
HOUR! 


ED FINAND [_ARE GOING 
TARGET SHOOTING EARLY TOMORROW 
( IM GOING 



























































































APWN® A LITTLE NAP AFTER 
SUPPER SURE 15 GOOD FOR 
MAN-GUESS I BETTER GO 10 
BED AND GET SOME SLEEP THO 
IF I'M GOING “TO GET UP EARLY 

IN THE MORNING! 


YX 
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HUH? WHAT'S THE IDEA OF 
WAKING ME UP AT THIS TIME 


OF NIGHT ? IT’S TIME FOR ALL 
DECENT PEOPLE TO GO TO 
BED - WE DECIDED 

WE'D LEAVE IN 

THE MORNING, 


DION’ T WE? 





I THINKTLLGO TO “4 
BED AND NOT DISTURB 
ARCHIE-ILL LET HIM 
SLEEP HERE 

ALL NIGHT! 











GOOD MORNING, ) 1 GUESS HE'S 
TRUDY, WHERE'S/ PUT TING HIS 
ARCHIE ? HUNTING 
ON, ED-YOU MA 
ale GOTO HIS ROOM 
Zi \ AND HURRY HIM 
Z \uP IF YOU WISH? 
% ey) 
"A 

















WELL, WHAT'S THE 
MAT TER-WHY ARE 
YOU ALL STARING 
AT ME LIKE THAT? 
























